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Attention! High School Boys! 


What Is Your Present Duty? To continue in 
high school and if possible go to college to 
make yourself a trained worker for Uncle Sam. 


The Need for Trained Men. 


scarce. 


Trained men are 
All positions of leadership require 
special training. Untrained men may be gath- 
ered from the highways and byways. The 
Army and Navy apd the industries behind the 
Army and Navy need chemists, physicists, 
biologists, physicians, surgeons, experts in 
sanitation, engineers, experts in commercial 


subjects, draftsmen and trained mechanics. 


What Is the Source of Supply? The schools. If 
they fail the war will be lost. 


Have You Been Tempted To Leave School By 

the Lure of High Wages? Put the temptation 
aside. Our soldiers in France did not measure 
the extent of their sacrifices in dollars. Follow 
their example. Do your duty. 


What Do the Experts Say? President Wilson 
advises young men to continue in school. The 
War Department says, “Enlist and go to col- 
lege."’ Major-General Leonard Wood says, 
“It is a great mistake for partly educated 
young men to rush to the colors now. We 
don't need them.” 


A War Program. Use every educational oppor- 
tunity to make yourself ready for the calls of 
war and peace. Boys who have finished the 
elementary school should enter high school 
as soon as possible. Boys now in high school 
should complete their work. The establish- 
ment of co-operative courses that will enable 
boys to work for wages half the time and at- 
tend school half the time will provide money 
enough to permit many to continue in school 
until graduation. 

The high school boy who can not go to 
college should specialize in science or in draw- 


ing or in mechanical lines. 








TEACHERS---READ THIS NUMBER 


Then pass it to some teacher not now a member. 


Help to bring all Illinois 


teachers into the State Teachers’ Association. 
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and tables. 


NORMAL 


GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes “Home Geography,” a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 
1---The suggested lists of readings and the tables of references for each month, bring 
to the teachers attention the best materials available. : 
2---The thorough way in which the essential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 


i the points of test importance. 
3.--The devices nl emit, wilde have been outlined so carefully, lead toready and 


effective mastery of the material studied. } ; 
4---They give a thorough training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 


ns. iginal exercises give o tunity for the teacher to emphasize 
“ Fa ty of rhe 5 in which she s iar eenieed. 
There are many other reasons as good. i si aa 
ices—“ ” 45c; “World as a ? ; “Nort erica” 
oe: Saath yeaa «len, ’ 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia” 35c. These 
prices include postage. We do not send sample copies. 
Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 
Map Notebook for Physical Geography 40c. 
Send for complete list of our Outline Maps and Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


ILLINOIS 








New Outline Map 


of Illinois 


Milton Bradley Company have 
just published a new outline map 
of Illinois, size 12x15, put up in 
portfolios of 50. Mailed, postage 
paid, on receiptof 60c. This is just 
the article Illinois schools need this 
Centennial year. Write for sample 
and price on larger quantities. 
Thomas Charles Company 

2249-2253 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 








COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At Greeley 


A college for training men and women 
to teach. Varied choice of two, three, 
and four year courses, leading to A.B. 
and A.M. Degrees and Life Diplomas. 
Special War Courses, Student Army 
Training Corps, and athletics for 
young men. Equipment and build- 
ings ample, surroundings and climate 
ideal. Expenses moderate. Fall Quar- 
ter opens Sept. 30. Write for catalogue 


JOHN G. CRABBE, Pres. Greeley, Cole’ 














‘‘Among the Best’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by N. BR. 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

The Junior High School (Part. III, 15th 
Year Book) by A. A. Douglass, 75 cents 
net. 

Minimal Essentials, Two Reports of N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90c 
net.) Send all orders to 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinoi. 
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WEBS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
is a universal question answerer? 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Colored Plates. 30,000 Geo- 
graphical Subjects. 12,090 Biographical Entries. 
Type-matter is equivalent to that of a 
15- i 
negate Taal Fog Pitcine 
Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 
Third Edition. A New Book. 
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TEXTBOOK MONTHLY 
NEW WINE FROM OLD BOTTLES 


The old legend of Tantalus seeing the cup 
placed to his lips but to be withdrawn be- 
fore he could quench his thirst gives the only 
adequate symbol of the situation of text- 
book publishers these days. The present 
great stimulus to thought of national duties 
and of the needs of greater knowledge and 
skill for effective patriotic service given by 
the war arouses a vision by publishers of 
new methods and matter requiring new text- 
books. But just as great authors outline the 
material and the text takes form for the 
bookmaker, a war industries committee with- 
draws the material cup by limiting the use 
of book paper for printing. 

When twice as many textbooks as in ordi- 
nary years were being planned the print 
paper division of the War Industries Board 
requests that only half as many new books 
as formerly be published. The Board also 
asks superintendents and School Boards to 
limit the changes in textbooks used to the 
very minimum. And yet many trashy maga- 
zines containing nothing “but ‘‘breezy’’ 
stories (not to give them a truer’ and more 
damning name) find paper for large.-monthly 
or semi-monthly issues. It would seem that 
if the print paper division of the War In- 
dustries Board would determine what 
amount of paper is available for public 
uses other than for direct war needs, then a 
larger visioned board surveying the public 
needs might apportion this supply to better 
purpose. But this is matter for higher 
councils. I am addressing teachers and ac- 
cepting the limitation made necessary by 
the ordinary business basis of dividing the 
supply of paper proportionately among all 
users. What may the teacher do? 

Men do not put new wine into old bottles, 
said Jesus. But*for the wedding feast and as 
a symbol of human possibilities he drew new 
wine from old bottles filled only with water. 
That miracle in part at least is the task of 
teachers. Much that is new, and new with 
the vital spirit of a new democracy, must 
be brought into the schools. Out of the 
study of literature even when using the old 
texts must come full appreciation of the 
action-compelling ideals of today; out of 
arithmetic even though the text deals but 
with the problems of the store, the farm and 
home, and of the counting house, must come 
the power and purpose to measure and ap- 
portion the resources of the nation secured 
by a union of the efforts of all citizens. 


GET READY TO USE NEW TEXTBOOKS 


There will be some new textbooks now and 
many more when war conditions allow of 
their publication. It is the doctrine of these _ 
discussions, however, that the best textbooks 
grow out of the enriched soil of good teach- 
ing. We will get better new textbooks after 
teachers have developed the new purposes 
and means found best suited to the schools. 
As the teachers come to know the new needs, 
and so come to know what to require of new 
textbooks they will be getting ready to make 
good use of the best books and also will be 
helping authors and publishers to know what 
a good textbook should be. Draw as much 
new wine as you can from the old bottles. 
It will help those who seek to mature the 
supply of materials which the future will 
need as the basis of greater schools. 

Gro. A. Brown, 
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American children. 


America—-What is it? 
The People of America 
America and Liberty 
America-—Its Language 
Making an American 
The Children’s Age 
Why we have Schools 








MY COUNTRY 


BY GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


A Textbook in Civics and Patriotism for Junior High Schools 


Makin 
How Things come About 
Representative Government 
The President and his Assistants 
Rules, Regulations, and Laws 
The People govern themselves by Means 
of Laws 
Paying the People’s Bills 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. 


One of the richest rewards of America’s first war year is the awakening spirit of patriotic service among 
To-day they are helping the government in a multitude of ways, in Liberty Loans, in the 
Junior Red Cross, in raising crops, and with Thrift Stamps. 
Country” has written a delightful study which, without burdening the pupil with the dry mechanics of civil gov- 
ernment, will endow him with a new interest in its laws and their administration. 
ism, the means to inspire lasting loyalty---that is “My Country. 


This is the “Children’s Age” and the author of “My 


The road to intelligent patriot- 


” 


96 cents. 


CONTENTS 


the U. S. Safe for Children Efficiency--Thrift 
An Enemy of the United States 
Efficiency---Health 
How America has helped Oppressed 
Nations 
War---What is it? 
The Army and the Navy 
Our Flag 


Chicago, Illinois 

















PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
**GO TO SCHOOL’’ DRIVE 


1. Personal calls on pupils eligible for 
high school will do more good than any other 
kind of solicitation. Organizations such as 
women’s clubs, and high school cadets can 
do the best work. 

2. The appeal of the churches will reach 
a large percentage of the boys. 

3. Moving picture advertisements can be 
made very effective. 

4. Four-minute men, if well informed, 
ean help. 

5. Articles in the local newspapers, if 
written in an interesting style, will reach 
every member of the community. 

6. Letters from prominent citizens to the 
newspapers will appeal to some. 

7. Articles in educational magazines will 
help if they are published in time. 

8. Distribute high school courses and 
catalogues. 

9. Distribute pamphlets of the Bureau of 
Education such as ‘‘School Life,’’ Vol. 1, 
No. 1. 

10. Let committee make direct appeal to 
every superintendent in the state to do these 
things. 

11. Work thru State Council of Defense 
whenever possible. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. T224, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates ‘and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 


f sample examination questions, which will be 


sent free of charge. 











. . Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
Write to the business firms 1225. Michigan Ave.Chicage 
advertising in this magazine. As recent city superintendents 

we know school employers and 

-¥. their reeds. We also have broad 

Please mention this department en 7 Ee 
of the Text-Book Monthly discriminating “*rvice. Mgrs. 


Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 

















Imbue Young Minds With The Spirit Of 
National Service 


THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY 


By Lyman P. Powell, D.D., LL. D., Lecturer, B lucator, Traveler, 
and Gertrude Wileon Powell A, B., Teacher 


brings to the children in the schools the memorable utterances of the great men of to- 
om, thrilling with the uplift of the mighty crusade against autocracy. With speeches 

by Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, Viviani, Joffre, Roosevelt, Taft, Hughes, Balfour, 
Cardinal Mercier, and others, are poems and writings selected from among the most 
beautiful and inspiring productions of the war years. Conan Doyle, Grace Ellery 
Channing, Katharine Lee Bates, Theodosia Garrison, Harold Pulsifer, Robert Service, 
Anatole France, and many others are represented. 


FOOD ECONOMY 


By Frances E. Stew irt, of the »urray F. Tuley High School, Chicago 


isa — and a guide to the economy in food that is so vital to the welfare and 
success of the nation in her e ion. The recipes insure wholesome and weil 
balanced meals and lead to the valuable habit of saving in the purchase, preparation 
and the serving of foods. For high school classes in home economics. 


Send for Descriptive Matter 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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Equip Yourself for National Service at the University of Illinois 





4122 Illinois men (students and faculty) in the 
service. 
1258 Commissioned Officers (including 4 Lieu- 
tenant-colonels and 43 Majors. 
. University Battery now in France as unit of 
‘Rainbow Division.” 
United States Army School of Military Aeronau- 
tics conducted at the University. 
War courses in French,Geography, History, Mili- 
tary Science, Aeronautics, Radio Engineering, Food. 
Approximately 350 women students in Red Cross 
sewing classes. 
Confidential-researches for Government carried 
on by faculty members in Chemistry, Engineering, etc. 
Food conservation campaigns conducted by Col- 


Here are a few of the Wartime Activities of the University of Illinois, 


lege of Agriculture and Household Science, through 
special bulletins, speakers and co-operative extension 
work. 

Manufacture of rare but necessary chemicals in 
laboratories for Government and Industrial use. 

Over $48,000 raised for War Relief, including con- 
tributions to Y. M. C. A., Belgian Relief, Armenian 
and Syrian Relief, French Orphans. 

$10,580 contributed to the Red Cross. 

A sum of $26,000 contributed by faculty and stu- 
dents for War Saving Certificates and Thrift Stamps. 

Subscribed over $220,000 to Third Liberty Loan 
by faculty and students. 

170 faculty members and students attended sum 
mer Training Camp at Fort Sheridan. 





The Department of Agronomy will offer a course 
in Farm Tractors. 


The College of Agriculture---Courses in poultry; 
feeding and management of farm animals; in the se- 
lection and cooking of meat; for field superintendents 
of creamery stations; dealing with the testing of milk 
and cream; in cow-test association work, and official 
testing ;in the storage of vegetables and fruit for winter 
use ;dealing with next season’s farm garden;in fruit cul- 
ture; in spraying; in the culture and curing of medic- 
inal herbs; in grain grading and seed testing. 

The College of Commerce---Courses in Reorgan- 


During 1918-1919 the University of Illinois Plans for Even Greater Work. 


Here are a few of the new courses which will be offered if there be sufficient demand for them. 


ization after War; War Finance and Taxation. 

The College of Engineering---Courses in emer- 
gency construction; orientation for heavy artillery; 
gunnery for heavy artillery; laboratory work, and 
testing materials. 

A short curriculum in drafting and inspection 
for women. : 

A short curriculum in Mechanic Arts, including 
courses in wood-work; foundry work; forge work; 
acetylene welding; machine shop practice; mainte- 
nance and operation of gasoline engines; and sanita- 
tion and sanitary engineering. 





All young men aged 18 and over who are qualified to enter the University should report at the 
University September 16, 1918. This is the shortest and surest road to a commission in the Army 
for those who make good. The government will pa 
and thirty dollars per month to all students accept 

The student will pay tuition fees for the first semester upon registration and will receive a 

proportional refund when the government makes the 

ard, room, etc., until actual induction into the Students’ Army Training Corps which the gov- 
ernment announces will occur about October Ist to 15th. 


For further information address 


: Registrar of the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 


tuition, furnish uniforms and subsistence 
for the Students’ Army Training Corps. 


allowance. He must pay his own expenses, 
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Orricers or ILuinors State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 


‘i First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 
re. 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
Secretary—Robert C, Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 17 
and 18, 1918. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, October 18 
and 19, 1918. 

Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Elgin, Friday and Saturday, November 1 
and 2, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, October 
11 and 12, 1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and 
Saturday in October, and first Friday and Saturday in 
February.) 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeéing, 
Springfield, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 
26, 27 and 28, 1918. 

Illinois High School Conference, State University, 
Urbana, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, November 21, 
22 and 23, 1918; H. A. Hollister, Director; general ses- 
sions, Thursday evening, Friday evening and Saturday 
forenoon; both forenoon and afternoon of Friday will 
be devoted to section meetings, of which there are 16, 
covering all phases of high school work. 


The officers of the State Association and of the sev- 
eral Divisions are very desirous of having a large en- 
rollment of members this year and a good attendance at 
the meetings. They will provide good programs in har- 
mony with the spirit and needs of the times, and will be 
disappointed if the attendance is small. Good meetings 
are more than ever necessary this year; for good pro- 
grams and a large attendance will give the teachers the 
necessary help and inspiration to meet the new and va- 
ried demands of these critical times, to translate the spirit 
of the times into terms of education and practical, every- 
day schoolwork, and to have the vision necessary to pre- 
pare for that coming period of reconstruction of which 
we hear so much. A large membership enables the As- 
sociation to keep up its very necessary activities, which 
are likely to be ihereased in the coming school year. Let 
us keep up our morale and efficiency by keeping up our 
membership and, if possible, by increasing it. 


— -- 


County and city superintendents will no doubt call 
the helpfulness of the association meetings to the atten- 
tion of their teachers, many of whom are new this year. 
Several superintendents have already offered their ser- 
viees to the treasurers of their respective Divisions to 
assist in enrolling members. Even those teachers who 
eannot attend the meetings should enroll and pay the 
membership fee and thus keep in touch with the work of 
the organization thru the Illinois Teacher and other pub- 
lications and give their support to the organization and 
its necessary work. The Association is working for the 
benefit and welfare of all teachers, and all teachers 
should support it; this is apparent to superintendents, 
and they will, therefore, do their best to build up its 
membership. 


The editor acknowledges his appreciation of the en- 
couraging letters received commending The Illinois 
Teacher. It is not possible that all our members are 
pleased with all the articles and editorials published. 
But it is evident that the general spirit of the magazine 
is in harmony with the spirit and ideals of the organi- 
zation. A Chicago teacher, in writing for some back 
numbers said, ‘‘There is so much good in the magazine 
that it is difficult to keep copies of it; they are handed 
around, and lost, borrowed or stolen.’’ A most promi- 
nent city superintendent says, ‘‘The Illinois Teacher is 
right up to my idea of what the official organ of a great 
teachers’ association ought to be.’’ A leader among the 
county superintendents says, ‘‘It really fills the place we 
expected such a publication to fill.’’ 

The acknowledgment of these bouquets is not to ward. 
off the brickbats that some of you may want to throw. 
If you are moved to write, send along your letter; both 
types are helpful. 


We received numerous requests to send certain num- 
bers of The Teacher to certain school officers and to call 
their attention to certain articles. Several prominent 
members of our Association have expressed the wish that 


‘this magazine could be sent regularly to all school offi- 


cers, or at least to all boards of.directors and boards of 
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education. Possibly the county superintendents could 
make arrangements for the counties to pay for subscrip- 
tions for all the boards in the several counties. Then 
we might devote one or two pages to a special school 
officers department. This idea is submitted for consid- 
eration and development by the members. 


On Tuesday, August 13, a conference of educators 
was held at the Auditorium in Chicago to consider what 
should be done to meet the serious situation confronting 
the high schools, colleges, normal schools and universities 
this year. A committee drew up a plan of campaign to 
maintain the usual standards in the schools, which was 
unanimously adopted by the conference. By the time 
you read this, the time assigned for this particular cam- 
paign will be ending. But there is always much for our 
organization and its individual members to do in the 
campaign to keep up the usual school standards, to raise 
those standards, to interest everybody in the necessity 
for more and better education for the citizens of our 
democracy, and ‘‘to further in every way possible the 
educational interests of this commonwealth.’’ This 
‘*Conference on School and College Drive,’’ by its action 
and recommendations has strongly emphasized the fact 
that there must be an efficient organization of the educa- 
tional forces of the State and that this organization must 
work. Let us make a prodigious effort this year to build 
up our membership, enthusiasm, and working efficiency, 
and at the same time apply these factors to the solution 
of the problem pointed out by the Conference. 


Please allow us to make the suggestion that every- 
body who attends a Division meeting this year be re- 
quired to enroll as a member of the Association and pay 
the fee; every such attendant and member should be fur- 
nished a badge, a receipt or membership card, and his 
name should be sent to the State Treasurer with the 
State Association fees. The officers and doorkeepers in 
one or two Divisions last year got some of these things 
slightly mixed by charging single admission fees, being 
careless about admissions at the door, and sending in 
inaccurate reports. We realize it is very difficult to keep 
the enrollment and membership lists absolutely perfect 
when from 1200 to 2000 members must be taken care of 
at a two-day meeting, but let us do our very best. Some 
division officers made an almost perfect score last year, 
which proves it can be done. 


We have received No. 1, Vol. 1 of School Life, pub- 
lished August 1 by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. It is evidently the organ of pub- 
licity of that Bureau; it contains many excellent arti- 
cles, and we hope it will keep coming every month. 

The first number makes some emphatic calls for new 
and additional work in the schools and the adaptation of 
some of the present branches to war-time needs. Some 
of the subjects thus treated are gardening, Americaniza- 
tion, science from a war standpoint, industrial arts, home 
economics on a war basis, patriotism, and physical edu- 
cation. 

All right, Uncle Sam, tell us what you want; we are 
loyal and will work to the utmost to develop the kind of 
citizens you say you will need in the near future, 


The editor has just received a letter from a group of 
Mt. Vernon teachers which contains the following sug- 


gestion : 






| September 


**It is the custom im some of the western states for 

the teachers to be paid every month in the year. It 

_ seems to us that it would be a very desirable thing if 
this could be done in Illinois. Public opinion here seems ' 
to consider the teacher’s salary higher than it really is, 
because when the salary is stated at so much a month, 
people do not stop to consider that the teacher must 
distribute the monthly salary over a longer period than 
a month. Would it not be wise for the I. 8S. T. A. to 

yconsider this matter and attempt to secure legislation to 
— for monthly payments of salary thruout the 
year?’ 

It is true that teachers’ salaries seem higher than 
they really are. For instance, many people seem to 
think $60 a month high wages for a young lady teacher. 
Therefore many teachers have to teach nine months for 
$60 a month, which is really only $540 a year or $45 a 
month. Those that are paid $60 a month for eight 
months are really paid only $40 a month, as far as living 
expenses are concerned; for, strange to say, teachers 
must live twelve months every year. In fact the 
young teacher who is ambitious to grow and im- 


‘ prove and to give her employers better service 


finds the most expensive months in the year to be 
those in which she does not teach or draw salary but 
during which she attends a normal school or university 
for professional improvement. We agree that some- 
thing ought to be done to eall public attention to the 
small annual salaries of teachers. 


Please read carefully ‘‘Sources of Taxation’’ in this 
number. For ten years or more the editor has been 
actively engaged in the campaigns for legislation that 
would benefit children, teachers, and schools in general. 
He has repeatedly asserted that most of the improve- 
ments asked for require more school revenue, that nearly 
all our problems are really taxation problems, and that 
teachers ought to know more and say more about taxa- 
tion. Our campaigns have repeatedly raised the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ What will it cost?’’ and ‘‘ Where can we get the 
money ?’’ and ‘‘ How is the country to pay for this war, 
for all these school improvements, and increase the teach- 
ers’ salaries?’’ We are often reproached for ‘‘increas- 
ing the awful burden of taxation’’ and this puts too 
many teachers out of the argument. Therefore, we must 
be ready to show where the money is to come from, and 
this requires a knowledge of taxation and sources of rev- 
enue right up to date. It can be proven that there would 
be no burden of taxation if taxes were levied upon the 
proper and natural sources of public revenue; teachers 
should have a definite knowledge of these proofs and the 
courage to state them. The article mentioned may start 
some thinking in the right direction. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Mr. W. P. Morgan, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the western division, on August 8, writes as 
follows: 


Our program is nearly ready for the printer. The meeting 
will be held at Galesburg on Thursday and Friday, October 17 
and 18. On Thursday afternoon we are arranging for a pre- 
liminary meeting of the high school section to discuss a pro- 
gram for the reorganization of the high school curriculum. On 
Thursday evening, President J. D. Egleston of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute will deliver an address on ‘‘The Business of 
Citizen Making.’’ Friday morning William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale University will deliver his famous lecture, ‘‘Culture and 
Happiness.’? Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen will speak on 
‘*Values of Children’s Literature.’’ Friday afternoon Presi- 
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dent Egleston will speak on ‘‘ First Aid to the Citizen Maker,’’ 
after which will be held the business meeting of the Division 
and all of the sectional meetings, which include the high school 
section, grammar grade section, primary section, and rural 
school section. The programs for the high school and grammar 
grade sections are not yet complete, but Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen 
will speak before the primary section on the topic, ‘‘ Dramatiza- 
tion of Stories for Little Children,’’ and President Egleston will 
speak before the rural school section on ‘‘The Need and Devel- 
opment of Rural Leadership.’’ On Friday evening will come 
the last general session at which Dr. Phelps will deliver an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Novel of Today.’’ 

Special train schedules are being arranged and will be 
carried out unless interfered with by the government because 
of the transportation of troops. The county superintendents 
are being urged to take an active part in the matter of getting 
all teachers to attend. 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Mr. H. B. Black of Mattoon, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Eastern Division, on August 6 
writes as follows: 

**Our Division will meet at the Charleston Normal School 
on Friday and Saturday, October 18 and 19. We are meeting 
one week later than usual to avoid a conflict with the date of 
the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club. 


‘*Our principal speaker will be one of these three: Bishop 
Quayle, Judge K. M. Landis, or Judge Ben Lindsey. Principal 
T. J. McCormack of the LaSalle-Peru High School will address 
the General Session and also the High School Section. The 
Primary Supervisors of Danville and Freeport will address the 
Primary Section. 


‘*We have tried to have all the General Sessions center o 
one main theme, ‘The Economie Status of the Teacher,’ with 
particular emphasis on the problem of the rural teacher.’’ 


You will observe that the arrangements for this pro- 
gram are not complete; but Mr. Black is working hard 
on his problem of program making, and a good meeting 
is always assured at Charleston. Let us make this the 
best ever held there. 


OTHER DIVISION MEETINGS 


Other Division meetings held this fall will be the 
East Central at the University of Illinois some time in 
October; the Northeastern at Elgin on November 1 and 
2; the Chicago Division probably about the middle of 
November; the Illinois Valley Division and the North- 
western Division probably in October. The officers of 
these Divisions have not yet sent us any more of the par- 
ticulars than are here mentioned. All teachers in each 
of these Divisions should watch for announcements and 
ask for information about the meetings. It is safe to 
say that good programs will be given at convenient meet- 
ing places and that no teacher can well afford to miss 
the meeting in her Division. We respectfully urge the 
officers to send us all the information possible concern- 
ing these meetings by September 24 so we may publish 
more about them next month. 


THE STATE MEETING 


The Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Springfield on De- 
eember 26, 27 and 28. This is Centennial year in IIli- 
nois. An international war is in progress and has 
reached its most critical stage. Mr. Hugh S. Magill is 
chairman of the executive committee, which has charge 
of making the program and planning the meeting. He 
is the Director of the Centennial and is a real patriot 
with an only son in the service. He is also an experi- 
enced program builder and is already planning the meet- 
ing and its program. This combination of circumstances 
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certainly guarantees a very successful meeting in every 
way. 


DIRECTOR BROWN ENTERS WAR WORK 


Mr. Henry E. Brown, principal of the New Trier Town- 
ship High School, who is a member of our board of diree- 
tors, wrote the secretary on July 15 that he had been 
granted a year’s leave of absence by his board of educa- 
tion to go into the work of the War Camp Community 
Service. He says, ‘‘I regret very much the chance I am 
missing of cooperating with you in the work of the State 
Association, but the war work appeals to me as one of 
supreme importance at this time, and I feel it quite es- 
sential that I should go.’’ 

We are all proud of Henry E. Brown. We regret 
that we shali lose his direct cooperation and assistance 
in the work of the Association; but we are happy to 
know that the boys in the camps are to have the benefit 
of his example, work, and spirit. It is a credit and an 
honor to our organization to have one of its chief officers 
in this important service, and he will most likely be re- 
tained on our list of officers. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


A Few Facts published in the August number of 
School Life, a new publication by the National Bureau 
of Education. 

**The cost of living has increased nearly 50 percent 
since 1913 and approximately one-third since 1916. 

**Sinee 1913 wholesale prices have increased as fol- 
lows: Food, 85 percent; clothing, 106 percent; fuel, 53 
percent; drugs, 130 percent; home furnishing goods, 75 
percent. 

“‘If the war continues it may be expected that the 
cost of living will be higher next year and higher still 
the next. Prices for both skilled and unskilled labor 
have also increased, and large numbers of the better 
teachers of our public schools in many cities and States 
have already resigned to enter other occupations at sal- 
aries or wages amounting to from 50 to 200 per cent more 
than they were paid as teachers. : 

‘As a result, standards of efficiency in the schools 
are being lowered at a time when it is more important 
than ever before that they should not only not be lowered 
but should, on the contrary, be raised as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Conditions which will follow the war will demand 
a higher standard of general intelligence, industrial effi- 
ciency, and civic knowledge and virtue than we have yet 
attained; and this can be had only thru better educa- 
tion. 

‘‘The country as a whole is interested in this matter 
no less than the States and local communities. The 
safety of the Nation and the welfare of the people are 
involved.’’ 


PATRIOTIC INSTRUCTION 


Mr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Eduea- 
tion, Boston, Massachusetts, in an address to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Atlantic City said: 

‘*Patriotic instruction must be concrete rather than 
abstract. It must be patriotism in action rather than 
merely in words. Patriotism is not lip service. Patri- 
otism in school must begin with school spirit, broadening 
into community spirit, into state spirit, into sectional 
spirit, and then, with intensity heightened and thereto 
glorified, into American spirit. There is no place for 
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individualism in patriotism. There is no loyalty, no 
patriotism in an individualist any more than there is in 
a slacker or a deserter. The student who is a slacker in 
athletic loyalty because there is something or somebody 
he does not like is training for disloyalty, if not for 
treason, nationally. The student who sulks because 
there is something he does not like is a slacker who is 
training for a traitor. Individualism in action is on the 
road to disloyalty if not to the rank of traitor. There 
ean be no government built up by individualists. Trai- 
tors, like patriots, are often made in school. In every 
school every day there should be definite, explicit, em- 
phatie teaching of the things worth stressing in Ameri- 
ean life. Industrially, commercially, financially, eduea- 
tionally, there are numerous things that should be ar- 
dently taught in every school. But over and above ev- 
erything else every child should be taught the inherent 
difference between absolutism and democracy, and be- 
tween democracy and anarchism, Unfortunately social- 
ism means so many different things that it cannot be used 
as a school term, but anarchy is so distinctly vicious that 
every child in America should know that it is not de- 
mocracy. Democracy is the only form of government 
that is representative of the will of the majority. Au- 
tocracy and anarchy are alike in their refusal to allow 
the people to rule. American patriotism can only mean 
the genuine triumph of real demoeracy.’’ 


FEWER RIGHTS, OR MORE POWER? 


The Chicago Tribune of July 7 contained a long edi- 
torial advocating certain reforms, among which were 
mentioned universal military service, a comprehensive 
program of labor and industry, the metric system, the 
twenty-four hour clock, and the short ballot. Concern- 
ing the short ballot, it said: 

‘*A government which can do for the people of a country 
what they ought to have done for them must be wisely chosen. 
The present theory of elections indulges in pure fiction regarding 
the voters’ information and intelligence. The average voter 
votes blindly because he does not know what the theory of gov- 
ernment assumes that’>he knows. He is not possessed of suffi- 
cient information regarding candidates to vote intelligently, 
and he cannot be so possessed of intelligence because there are 
too many elective offices which demand his attention. 

‘*The short ballot reduces the problems of the electorate 
by decreasing the number of offices to be filled by popular de- 
cision, and by decreasing them does not limit the right of the 
citizens to select their own government. Citizens of Illinois 
have the opportunity to get the short ballot by voting in No- 
vember for the calling of a constitutional convention.’’ 


We respectfully remind the self-styled World’s 
Greatest Newspaper that when two things are unequal 
they may be equalized by increasing the lesser as well as 
by decreasing the greater. Possibly the length of our 
ballot and the ‘‘intelligence and information’’ of our 
citizens are a little out of proportion. But why not in- 
crease the latter rather than decrease the former? Fol- 
lowing the present revival of democracy, it will probably 
be necessary to have a longer ballot rather than a shorter 
one. Therefore, let us have more education and a more 
general diffusion of information and trained intelligence 
among the people instead of paring down the ballot to 
meet their ignorance and inefficiency. Let us have more 
training for citizenship rather than fewer rights and op- 
portunities to exercise and assert that citizenship. Let 
us have more schools rather than less democracy. 
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SOURCES OF TAXATION 


The issue of this magazine for January of this year 
contained a comparison of the wages of teachers and coal 
miners, which showed that the latter are receiving three 
or four times as much as the former. The compiler of 
the statistics stated clearly that the miners probably 
earn all they get and that we should not ask that they be 
paid less. The article was generally and properly un- 
derstood to be an argument for higher wages for teachers. 

But now we are informed that the article has been 
used as an argument against ‘‘collective bargaining,’’ 
or making contracts with organizations, and also against 
any increased taxation levied upon the property or in- 
come of industrial corporations. 

Since the question of taxation has been raised, and 
since any increase in teachers’ salaries or in the revenues 
to meet the other increased expenses of the public schools 
must be produced by an increase in tax rates or the dis- 
covery of new sources of public revenue, it may be well 
for us to consider this subject of increased taxation and 
sources of revenue in one or two of its latest phases. 

The writer believes that all teachers ought to support 
the principle, evidently advocated by the President and 


a Secretary of the Treasury, that a heavy tax be levied 


pon the war profits of great industrial corporations. 
While this is being written, a new revenue bill is being 
framed by a committee of Congress, the purpose of which 
is to produce eight billions of dollars a year. Secretary 
McAdoo has written a letter to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, in which he said: ‘‘I am confirmed in my opin- 
ion that a flat war profits tax of eighty per cent should 
be imposed.. -.. ‘,...It is my strong conviction that the 
taxation of genuine war profits is the only way to reach 
real war profiteering and that it is at the same time a 
thoroly justifiable measure on economic grounds as well 
as a certain and indispensable producer of a large part 
of the required revenue.”’ 

In an address to Congress on May 27, President 
Wilson said: 

‘* Additional revenues must manifestly be provided 
for. It would be a most unsound policy to raise too 
large a proportion of them by loan, and it is evident that 
the four billions now provided for by taxation will not 
of themselves sustain the greatly enlarged budget to 
which we must immediately look forward......... 

‘‘The present tax laws are marred, moreover, by in- 
equities which ought to be remedied. Indisputable facts, 
every one, and we cannot alter or blink them. To state 
them is argument enough. And yet perhaps you will 
permit me to dwell for a moment upon the situation they 
disclose. Enormous loans freely spent in the stimula- 
tion of industry of almost every sort produce inflations 
and extravagances which presently make the whole eco- 
nomie structure questionable and insecure, and the very 
basis of credit is cut away. 

‘Only fair, equitably distributed taxation of the wid- 
est incidence, and drawn chiefly from the sources which 
would be likely to demoralize credit by their very abun- 
dance, can prevent inflation and keep our industrial sys- 
tem free of speculation and waste. 

‘*We shall naturally turn, therefore, I suppose to 
war profits and incomes and luxuries for the additional 
Pere ¢ 

‘‘Tf lobbyists hurry to Washington to attempt to turn 
what you do in the matter of taxation to their protection 
or advantage, the light will beat also upon them. There 
is abundant fuel for the light in the records of the treas- 
ury with regard to profits of every sort. 

‘‘The profiteering that cannot be got at by the re- 
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straints of conscience and love of country can be got at 
by taxation. There is such profiteering now and the in- 
ca with regard to it is available and indisput- 
able.’’ 

Now let us see whether any of these great industries 
are making ‘‘war profits’’ and whether they are playing 
absolutely fair with the government and the consumers 
of their products. According to a report of the United 
States Steel Corporation for the second quarter of 1918, 
its profits for the three months ending June 30 were 
$153,273,641, or at a rate of more than $600,000,000 a 
year. The Corporation estimates war taxes to be levied 
on the quarter’s earnings at $90,716,250, leaving net 
profits of $6'2,557,391 for the three months. In other 
words, the Steel Corporation expects to survive such 
wealth conscription or war profits taxes as Congress is 
likely to impose and come out at the end of the year with 
something like a quarter of a billion in net profits, or 
25% on a billion dollars capitalization. Four years ago 
the Corporation had to put up with less than $75,000,000 
earnings for the entire twelve months. The $62,557,391 
of profits for three months operation is the net after de- 
ducting a liberal estimate to cover the exactions of the 
new revenue act, which is being drafted, and after de- 
ducting all fixed charges and the cost of new extensions. 

According to figures given out by Daniel C. Roper, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, showing the increase 
in the number of millionaires, from 1914 to 1916 for- 
tunes of $5,000,000 increased from 233 to 726; fortunes 
of $10,000,000 from 69 to 245; fortunes from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000 increased from 114 to 276; fortunes above 
$20,000,000 from 60 to 206. Incomes of from $20,000 to 
$25,000 a year increased in these two years from 8,672 to 
12,953. 

The net incomes of all our corporations are regularly 
reported to this same official. These reports show that, 
for the three pre-war years of 1911, 1912, 1913, the av- 
erage net income amounted to $3,795,136,000. War 
prosperity raised the level of corporation net income to 
$8,776,000,000 in 1916. The figures for 1917 have not 
yet been fully compiled, but according to extremely 
careful estimates, they will approximate $10,500,000,- 
000. That is, our corporations enjoyed in 1917 an in- 
come of about $6,700,000,000 in excess of their pre-war 
income. It will probably be as large or even larger for 
the present year. 

Here is a small part of a report made to the Senate 
by the Federal Trade Commission, which had been di- 


rected by the Senate to investigate profiteering: 
Washington, June 29, 1918. 
To the President of the United States Senate. 

Sir: The Federal Trade Commission submits the following 
report in response to the direction under Senate resolution 255 
that it furnish the Senate with any and all facts, figures, data, 
or information now in possession of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission relative to profiteering which would in any way enable Con- 
gress to deal with the matter either thru the present proposed 
resolution or thru the enactment of more effective criminal 
statutes......... 

The commission has reason to know that profiteering exists. 
Much of it is due to advantages taken of the necessities of the 
times as evidenced in the war pressure for heavy production. 
Some of it is attributable to inordinate greed and barefaced 
fraud......... 

The power of dominant factors in a given industry in main- 
taining high prices and harvesting unprecedented profits is 
shown in a survey of the meat packing situation. Five meat 
packers, Armour, Swift, Morris, Wilson and Cudahy, and their 
subsidiary and affiiliated companies, have monopolistic control 
of the meat industry and are reaching for like domination of 
other products. Their manipulations of the market embrace 
every device that is useful: to them, without regard to law. 
Their reward, expressed in terms of profit, reveals that four of 
these concerns have pocketed in 1915, 1916, and 1917, $140,- 
000,000, Comparisons between their present profits and those 
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of the pre-war period are given below. However delitate a 
definition for ‘‘profiteering’’ is framed, these packers have 
preyed upon the people unconscionably......... 

An exposition of the excess profits of four of the big meat 
packers (Armour, Swift, Morris, Gadaby, omitting Wilson as not 
comparable) is given in the fact that their aggregate average 
pre-war profit (1912, 1913, and 1914) was $19,000,000; that in 
1915 they earned $17,000,000 excess profits over the pre-war 
period; in 1916, $36,000,000 more profit than in the pre-war 
period; and in 1917, $68,000,000 more profit than in the pre-war 
period. In the three years from 1915 to 1917 their total profits 
have reached the astounding figure of $140,000,000, of which 
$121,000,000 represents excess over the pre-war profits. 

These great increases in profits are not due solely to in- 
creased volume of business. The sales of these companies in 
this period increased 150 per cent, much of this increase being 
due to higher prices rather than to increased volume by weight, 
but the return of profit increased 400 per cent, or two and one- 
half times as much as the sales. 

The profit taken by Morris and Co. for the fiscal year end- 
ing November 1, 1917, is equal to a rate of 18.6 per cent on the 
net worth of the company (capital and surplus) and 263.7 per 
cent on the three millions of capital stock outstanding. In the 
ease of the other four companies the earned rate on the capital 
stock is much lower—from 27 per cent to 47 per cent—but the 
reason for this is that these companies have from time to time 
declared stock dividends. and in other ways capitalized their 
growing surpluses. Thus Armour in 1916 raised its capital stock 
from twenty millions to one hundred millions without receiving 
a dollar more of cash......... 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Commission reported also upon the companies 
producing steel, copper, zinc, lumber, coal, petroleum, 
flour, and several other things. Their reference to the 
meat packers is quoted here because the meat packers 
mentioned have their principal plants in Mlinois, trans- 
act most of their business in this state, and have been and 
are subject to taxation here. Those of us who have been 
most actively engaged in the fight for more school rev- 
enue have found that practically all corporations have 
strenuously opposed any increase in State tax rates or in 
assessed valuations. The tender solicitude of the IIli- 
nois law makers and executives for the taxpayers has 
made it impossible for us to tap this source of revenue 
which Congress is now going to pipe into the National 
Treasury. True, there was a memorial to the National 
Government framed by the 50th General Assembly ask- 
ing Congress not to trespass upon the tax preserves of 
the State, but they neither sent it nor did much to use 
these same preserves. So we cannot blame Congress for 
helping itself and the country at large. 

In fact we teachers ought to advocate a heavy tax 
upon war profits. America must win this war, and it 
must be paid for. If the war revenue is not levied upon 
war profits, it will probably be levied upon production 
and consumption, and that will further increase the cost 
of living and in effect will further reduce the wages of 
teachers. If Congress does not tax this source of reve- 
nue that we have not been able to reach, it may be com- 
pelled to tax the sources we are now reaching or can 
reach, 

Of course you will meet those who are opposed to the 
principle of heavy taxation in war time and to such a 
bill as Mr. McAdoo is recommending. They say, ‘‘The 
present generation ought not have to fight this war and 
pay for it too; let us sell bonds and get the money.”’ 
But it is quite noticeable that this argument is made 
mostly by the people who are neither fighting nor paying 
much for the war, who do not expect to pay much in the 
future, or who are now making fortunes of prodigious 
size out of the war. President Wilson says that enor- 
mous bond sales produce inflations and extravagances, 
and we know that these will increase the cost of living 
and in effect reduce our wages. Let us remember too 
that great bond issues transform enormous amounts of 
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bank. deposits and other securities that are taxable lo- 
cally into government securities that are not taxable. 
These enormous loans must be paid some time and paid 
with interest ; and it is likely that for the next fifty years 
such payments will be made the excuse for beating down 
the wages of all workers, and especially of teachers be- 
cause their wages, the bonds and interest must all be paid 
by some form of public taxation. 

Therefore, all teachers should support the govern- 
ment in its efforts to tap this great source of revenue now/ 
while it is ripe, so that'we may pay for the war as far as 
possible while we fight it and while certain widely adver- 
tised and vociferous ‘‘patriots’’ are making enormous 
fortunes out of it. 

However, let us remember that it will not be possible 
during the war to raise by taxation all the money nec- 
essary to pay war expenses, and that bond issues to some 
amount will be necessary. Therefore, teachers and oth- 
er unselfish patriots should loyally and actively support 
all bond issues and promote their sales after the amounts 
of these issues have been finally determined by the gov- 
ernment. This is not inconsistent with an equally loyal 
support of the government in its efforts to enact and 
enforce laws that will cause greedy profiteers to disgorge 
some of their predatory gains. These two duties are 
complementary, and true patriotism and full loyalty can 
be proven only by performing both. 

Robert C. Moore. 





THE SOILeOF AUTOCRACY 


I know of no diagnosis of the situation in Germany 
which seems to me to explain more completely the na- 
tional psychology involved in the present war than the 
statement that the German people are governed by a 
small selfish minority who have had lavished on them all 
the training that the higher schools can give while the 
vast popular horde has been fed on a meager intellectual 
diet prepared ft» those who are to serve. 

To my mind we may as well give up the boast of 
democracy if we are to have industrial education for the 
masses and a liberal education for the favored few. 
When I hear some boastful pedant talk about the chosen 
few who are to radiate light for the guidance of the 
many and when I hear him talking of industrial educa- 
tion as a boon to be presented by his exclusive and ruling 
elass to the multitude, I ean think of but one answer and 
that is an invitation to go and preach his pernicious doc- 
trines to willing listeners in middle Europe. 

Charles H. Judd. 


BRITISH LABOR AND EDUCATION 


The British Labor Party at its Conference this year 
adopted the following resolution cencerning Education: 

Resolved, that the conference holds that the most important 
of all the measures of social reconstruction must be a genuine 
nationalization of education, which shall get rid of all class 
distinctions and privileges, and bring effectively in the reach, 
not only of every boy and girl, but also of every adult citizen, 
all the training, physical, mental and moral, literary, technical, 
and artistic of which he is capable. 

That the conference, whilst appreciating the advances indi- 
cated by the propesals of the present minister of education, de- 
clares that the Labor Party cannot be satisfied with a system 
which condemns the great bulk of the children to merely ele- 
mentary schooling with accommodation and equipment inferior 
to that of the secondary schools, in classes too large for efficient 
instruction, under teachers of whom at least one-third are in- 
sufficiently trained; which denies to the great majority of the 
teachers in the kingdom, whether in elementary or in sec- 
ondary schools (and notably to most of the women) alike any 
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opportunity for all-round culture, as well as for training in 
their art, an adequate wage, reasonable prospects of advance- 
ment, and suitable superannuation allowancés; and which, not- 
withstanding what is yet done by way of scholarships for ex- 
ceptional geniuses, still reserves the endowed :secondary schools, 
and even more the universities, for the most part, to the sons 
and daughters of a small privileged class, whilst contemplating 
nothing better than eight weeks a year continuation schooling 
up to 18 for 90 per cent of the youth of the nation. 

The conference accordingly asks for a systematic reorgani- 
zation of the whole educational system, from the nursery school 
to the university, on the basis of 

(a) social equality; ’ 

(b) the provision for each age, for child, youth and adult, 
of the best and most varied education of which it is capable, 
and with due regard to its physical welfare and development, 
but without any form of military training; : 

(c) the educational institutions, irrespective of social class 
or wealth, to be planned, equipped and staffed according to their 
several functions, up to the same high level for elementary, 
secondary, or university teaching, with regard solely to the 
greatest possible educational efficiency, and free maintenance 
of such a kind as to enable the children to derive the full bene- 
fit of the education given; and 

(d) the recognition of the teaching profession, without dis- 
tinction of grade, as one of the most valuable to the com- 
munity. 


DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


Mr. Arthur E. Holder, Labor Member of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, in The Public of July 
20, said: 


‘*On March 20, of this year, our Chief Magistrate, in a let- 
ter to his New Jersey friends, wrote: ‘A time of grave crisis 
has come to our lives. Every sign of these terrible days of war 
and revolutionary change, when economic forces are being re- 
leased upon the world whose effect no political seer dare venture 
to conjecture, bids us search our hearts through and through and 
make them ready for the birth of a new day,—a day, we hope 
and believe, of greater opportunity and greater prosperity for 
the average mass of struggling men and women—and of greater 
safety and opportunity for children......... 

‘«¢The men in the trenches who have been freed from the 
economic serfdom to which some of them had been accustomed, 
will, it is likely, return to their homes with a new view and a 
new impatience of all mere political phrases, and will demand 
real thinking and sincere action.’ 

“*T venture to say that search as we might through the 
pages of history we should never find any leader of men utter- 
ing such a clarion call to heed the signs of a new time, a new 
freedom, a new world. 

‘*To whom may we suppose he was speaking—to the few 
selected representatives to Newark? No! He was speaking to 
all of our one hundred million American neighbors and fellow 
citizens, and especially to responsible teachers and leaders. 

‘*If we heed his words, our homes, schools, shops, stores, 
factories, will become educational centers of greater value than 
ever before. Education for the mass instead of the class will 
be our motto. The bed rock foundations of society will be 
made secure before the superstructure is erected. Manual toil 
will be given equal credits with brain labor. The hard labo- 
rious task is entitled to equal consideration with the pleasant 
berths of physical ease. Every active element of society will 
participate with educators in the administration of all our 
schools, especially in the elementary, secondary, and high school 
grades. In every community and state, labor men, business men 
and medical men will be called into counsel to encourage and 


assist in solving the difficult tasks confronting our loyal pains- . 


taking educators. 

‘*Too long, far too long, have the school teachers been left 
to their own resources, public confidence in them has been car- 
ried to a foolish extreme, and as a consequence each element 
has suffered, first, because they did not know each other, and 
second, because there has been no common understanding be- 
tween them, 

‘*We want to know what is wrong, as well as what is right. 
The only way to find out is to cut the Gordian Knots of silence, 
false respect, and humble docility. 

‘*When we start in earnest to provide real education, to be 
a real preparation for life, we must first provide the means; 
more school revenue must be forthcoming. We cannot get some- 
thing for nothing. Up to the present our educational funds 
have been all too meager. All our educational work must be 
under public auspices, and at public expense. When the public 
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knows the advantages of better preparation and maintenance 
of life thru better and broader education, the public will open 
its pockets and generously provide the wherewithal. It may 
happen that the bed rock of all wealth will be tapped. A rea- 
sonable tax on rental value of land would furnish the safest 
foundation for educational purposes. Land values were cre- 
ated by the presence and activities of all the people—it should 
follow as an axiom that all the people should share in the values 
they create. The share they are entitled to should be expended 
first in educational work. 

‘*Our publie schools constitute one of the greatest public 
investments. Several hundred millions are invested in build- 
ings alone. These buildings should be used more generally for 
adult and community education and welfare. Make the schools 
open forums to all the people and the greatest single advance 
will be made for greater popularity of our educators and our 
educational institutions. Once this step is taken, the public 
will realize that our teachers are being mistreated and that 
their wages are wholly insufficient. No generation in the his- 
tory of our country has shown more patriotism and loyalty than 
the present generation, educated almost wholly in our public 
schools. Much of this credit is due to our splendid corps of 
teachers in the graded schools. They have certainly done their 
work well. They have earned their pay many times over. No 
group has helped more to ‘make the world safe for democracy’ 
than have our school teachers. 

**School teachers deserve a raise in wages—a good sub- 
stantial raise—over a hundred per cent raise in many localities. 
The minimum wage base that has been popularized by trade 
unionists and which has been so effective in protecting the in- 
terests of our skilled and unskilled manual toilers should be 
intelligently applied to the method of paying teachers wages 
or salaries. 

‘*Nothing less than $1,200 per year will be adequate or just 
as a minimum rate for teachers. It can never be secured by 
teachers, as units, or by individual effort; they must learn how 
to organize and protect their trade, occupational or professional 
interests like other people; they must combat opposition; they 
must first learn how they may collectively stand upon their own 
feet and depend upon their own resources. Then, they must de- 
mand a voice in the management of the schools of their com- 
munity, so they can more generously contribute from their 
knowledge and experience for the benefit of the schools. If 
representative management of the schools is to be a success, the 
teachers must have a full voice. In addition they should study 
the methods of other elements in society by association and fed- 
eration. The right so to organize and federate must be held in- 
violate for school teachers as well as for doctors, lawyers, 
mechanics and laborers. When these new activities are estab- 
lished success will follow and long deferred justice will be won 
for our teachers. 

‘*These first steps must be taken before education can move 
freely along lines of the new endeavors required for the birth 
of a new day, and before the body politic can obtain the ad- 
vantages of a real genuirfe education, which will prepare and 
enable them properly to maintain life. 

‘*So far as it goes our educational system is all right, but 
it does not go far enough or deep enough. It is still a long 
distance from simon pure democracy, and will be until we rea- 
lize that education is not expected or intended to be a luxury 
for a superior child, or an exceptional child, or a well-to-do 
child to bask in. Education to be democratic and to equip 
properly for life must be free as the air we breathe, for every 
mother’s boy and girl, everyone ‘of the least of these, my 
brethren,’ black or white, rich or poor, bright or dull. Our 
future bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers and blacksmiths need 
as much care and as much preparation for life as our future 
doctors, lawyers, preachers and teachers. 

‘‘The great bread-and-butter question, politely called the 
economic problem, is the impelling force that will drive us to a 
new brand of democracy which will be safe for us and safe for 
the world, a democracy that means not only universal liberty, 
but universal organization that will guarantee equal opportuni- 
ties and equal justice to all.’’ 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


Minutes of a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association held at Springfield, June 8, 
1918. 

The meeting was held in the office of Hugh 8S. Magill, Jr., 
and was called to order by President George D. Wham at 9:30 
A. M. Other members of the Board present were Elizabeth B. 
Harvey, Hugh 8S. Magill, and D. Walter Potts. There were 
present also the secretary, Robert C. Moore, and the treasurer, 
Charles McIntosh. 
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The minutes of the last preceding meeting were read and 
upon motion were approved. 
The following bills were read, allowed and ordered paid, or 


their previous payment was approved, by unanimous vote of 
the Board: 


Cockerton and Son, printing badges.................. $ 7.50 
Wells Fargo Company, express on Proceedings........ 5.65 
Bruce Piano Company, hauling piano.................. 6.00 
Merchants’ Transfer Company, hauling chairs......... 29.00 
m, L. Corris, stenographic report of meeting........ 59.80 
E. H. Hamann, printing notices......................: 7.50 
Charles McIntosh, premium on bond.................. 6.25 
L. T. Hall, printing enrollment and membership cards.. 70.90 
G. A. Brown, publishing Illinois Teacher, 3 months. ..... 1141.65 
R. C. Moore, postage and articles furnished............ 11.61 
Republican Printing Company, printing receipts....... 2.50 
G, A. Brown, publishing Illinois Teacher, 3 months... .. 1122.50 
Charles McIntosh, part of appropriation to the State 
Course of Study Committee................0005- 108.57 
M. Bess Moore, making two Division lists............ 10.00 
John F. Kiefer, printing letter heads, envelopes, etc..... 30.60 
Elizabeth B. Harvey, expense attending meeting...... 18.71 
D. Walter Potts, expense attending meeting........... 7.78 
George D. Wham, expense attending meeting.......... 14.80 
R. C, Moore, postage and articles furnished............ 52.77 


The treasurer then read his report of the Association 
finances, which was as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
1917 
Sree. Oe, MOD OR BE cdc cna sduecsncondeccdued $6009.14 
1918 
Mar. 23, A. W. Evans, dues, Chicago Division........ 11.00 
April 8, M. T. VanCleve, dues, Southern Division.... 1005.00 
April 15, E. T. Jackson, dues, Southwestern Division.. 976.00 
H. B. Beecher, dues, Central Division........ 779.00 
May 10, R. C, Moore, dues, miscellaneous collections.. 11.00 
1917 - 
Dec. 29, Door receipts, Springfield meeting.......... 658.00 
WAGE ica svt weacdvacdesascowescddsaedenctowenes $9449.14 
DISBURSEMENTS 
1917 
Dec. 29, Springfield Transfer Company, drayage..... $ 3.00 
M. Bess Moore, making lists..............-. 7.50 
Jesse L. Smith, expense on legislative work. 50.35 
John F. Kiefer, printing and supplies...... 12.25 
Adams Express Company, express on Pro- 
COORIRES . 2. cccccccccvesveccscceccese 30.58 
Florence Owen, stenographic work.......... 7.25 
R. C. Moore, postage, traveling expense, etc. 87.80 
R. C. Moore, salary last quarter of 1917.... 750.00 
Cyrus 8S. Grove, for Freeport Bulletin, 15,000 
programs of state meeting............ 175.00 
Cyrus 8. Grove, distributing programs, tele- 
QTAMS 2 6. cccccccccccccccccccccececeus 29.82 
Dr. Elwood Perisho, lectures............+. 110.00 
Dr. Edward H. Briggs, lectures............ 150.00 
J. W. Yoder, music and song books........ 200.00 
J. M. Humer, paid for printing tickets..... 2.25 
The Players, for W. H. Taft’s lecture...... 500.00 
Mary O’Conner, pianist .........eeeeeeees 22.00 
Charles McIntosh, salary and expense...... 165.60 
1918 
Jan. 10, H. B. Beecher, Central dues, Springfield 
MEOGTE . oo. cd asbocvadsccesncoseesess 187.50 
M. T. VanCleve, Southern dues, Springfield 
SEOUEE, «5 ciesdcpacesedccdcassevesseze 13.50 
E. -‘T. Jackson, Southwestern dues, Spring- 
Geld Moecting 2... 2 ccvcsccccccesccceses 26.50 
DeWitt Elwood, Eastern dues, Springfield 
Moeting . 2. ccccccccccccccescccsences 28.50 
J. C. Reeder, Illinois Valley dues, Spring- 
field Moeeoting .. . .cccccccccccccccceses 8.00 
J. E, Alman, Northwestern dues, Springfield 
Meeting . 2. cccccccccccicccccccconece 3.00 
W. F. Boyes, Western dues, Springfield Meet- 
IO 2 1. cccccccccccvcccccccvceccecetee 10.50 
A. W. Evans, Chicago dues, Springfield Meet- 
i SPPRITIIT ELIT ree 11.50 
N. D. Gilbert, Northeastern dues, Springfield 
Meoting 2 co ccccccccscccccscosscecees 4.00 
C. J. Bainum, East Central dues, Springfield 
MOGEERR . cc cicwrcccascccscccsceseuce 6.50 
G. E. Cockerton, printing badges.......... 7.50 


Jan. 26, Wells Fargo Company, express on Proceed- 
IOGE 5 bc hoe ciesWedscecceedoseseeseveds 5.65 





Bruce Piano Company, moving piano...... 6.00 
W. L. Corris, stenographie report.......... 59.80 
E, H. Hamann, printing................e6+ 7.50 
Charles MeEntosh, premium on bond........ 6.25 
L. T. Hall, enrollment and membership cards 70.90 

Mar. 16, G. A. Brown, publishing Illinois Teacher, 3 
WORENE 2s bf cakipsdeuisss cpacecedcacnes 1141.65 
April 2, R.C. Moore, salary and expense............. 761.61 
May 10, Republican Printing Co., printing receipts... 2.50 
po ee eee re eee $4701.26 
Same Fp Cnet. 6a Wee on cnid sic Senin iss Sebecadscaxge 4747.88 
oo Se ee rere ee ree yey Tee he oye oe $9449.14 


Upon motion and unanimous vote the report of the treas- 
urer was approved. 

The treasurer stated that the Association had also on hand 
Liberty Bonds amounting to $2,000, which do not appear in this 
report. Upon motion he was instructed to include these bonds 
as assets in future reports, and to make his report in three 
columns to show comparisons with the two preceding annual 
reports. There was a brief discussion of the finances of the 
Association, in which it was stated that, although the program 
of the 1917 annual meeting was the most expensive in the his- 
tory of the Association, the balance on hand is practically the 
same as at the same time last year. 

The matter of the election of a secretary was next con- 
sidered. Upon motion and unanimous vote, Robert C. Moorey, 
was elected to serve for one year from July 1, 1918, at a salary 
of $3,000 for the year, payable quarterly. 

The secretary stated that in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given him one year before he had submitted the specifi- 
cations for printing and mailing The Illinois Teacher to a num- 
ber of printing and publishing companies and that a few bids 
had been received. These bids were then opened. Upon mo- 
tion and unanimous vote, the contract for printing and mailing 
The Teacher was let to George A. Brown of Bloomington upon 
the same terms as for the year before. 

It was decided that the annual meeting of the Association 
shall be held at the State House in Springfield on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, December 26, 27 and 28, 1918. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

ROBERT C. MOORE, 
Secretary. 


ENGLISH SPELLING AND SAFE DEMOCRACY 
By E. O. Vaile, Oak Park, Tl. 


Statistics of illiteracy in our country, particularly in 
our army, recently emfasized in these pages, together 
with the realization by our people that our next duty, 
close at hand, is to help make democracy safe for the 
world, suggest the text and the preacher has written an 
excellent sermon on it. But you wil hav to take his 
word for it, as the limits of space compel him to omit the 
sermon and proceed at once to its application. That is, 
respectfully and with diffidence to ask the question, 
whether his fellow teachers of Illinois, under the pressure 
of present conditions, are not inclined to resume their old 
place as an organization on the front line of the move- 
ment to simplify our spelling. 

From 1898 to 1914 our State Association was an effec- 


tiv force in starting and supporting this movement as its¥ 


Proceedings for those years show. For the last four 
years it has practically withdrawn from the field. 

The cause is not at a standstill, by any means, as some 
junkers would hav it appear. It is making stedy prog- 
ress as must be notist by every close reader of current 
periodicals and books, and of business advertisements 
and catalogs in particular. Over 500 periodicals, such 
as the Independent, Literary Digest, Philadelphia North 
American, Chicago Evening Post, Cleveland Press, Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, Journal of Economics, Burlington 
Hawkeye, Transactions of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, ete., regularly use all or most of the apostolic 
twelve spellings, tho, thru, catalog, ete. 

A large majority of our institutions of higher lerning 
distinctly recognize the use of simpler spelling in the 
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work of students, while about 200 of them adopt all or a 

part of the ‘‘twelve words’’ in their official correspon- 

dence and publications. . 

The primers for a year’s test, in our country, of the 
fonetik method of teaching children to read are wel 
along in preparation, in which a considerable circle of 
prominent educators and business men are taking a sub- 
stantial interest. In England trial of the fonetik method 
is conspicuously under way in at least three elementary 
schools, with encouraging reports to date. A petition to 
be presented to Parliament, when the war is over, to ap- 
point a commission to consider and report on the ration- 
alizing of spelling by act of Parliament, has alredy re- 
ceived a large number of signatures, chiefly thru the 
activity of teachers, and the number is stil growing. The 
fact seems beyond dout that today there is a larger num- 
ber than is realized of intelligent and influential people, 
both in our country and in Great Britain, who in their 
souls believe our spelling ought to be reformed and who 
would be glad to see it reformed, but whose interest and 
courage are not strong enuf to lead them to aggressivly 
and personally espouse the reform. I believe this is em- 
fatically true of the great majority of our more progres- 
siv American teachers of all ranks, especially in these 
Central States. 

How to bring out this latent sentiment and get it to 
bear on editors, publishers, authors, school boards, legis- 
lators, and all who are in positions of special influence 
as regards modifying our spelling, is the great practical 
problem in pushing this propaganda. The most telling 
strokes in this direction are the mass declarations and 
actions of educated people, particularly of bodies of 
teachers. The initial action of the N. E. A. in 1897 in 
starting this movement is a telling case in point. Like 
unto it was the various reports and votes in our Illinois 
Teachers’ Association and its use of the twelve N. E. A. 
words up to 1914. 

While the N. E. A. and our Colleges and Universities 
are supporting the movement so effectivly, it would be 
a most logical and helpful reenforcement if the great 
body of common-school teachers of the State thru our 
State Association would agen hoist their standard of 
loyalty as of old and let it be known that as a body they 
endorse the cause. 

All authorities agree that the foundation of the al- 
most invincible prejudis that retards this movement is 
merely a matter of eye-habits, of establisht visual associ- 
ations between sounds and letters. We can change these 
habits if we wish to, the same as any others. It is wholly 
a matter of resolute self-training. A great many men 
and women who abominated catalog, and tho and thru, 
when they first determined to adopt them, today find 
themselvs using them just as automatically as they form- 
erly used the old forms. In fact, they declare that to en- 
dure the old forms now is quite as irksome as it was at 
first to use the new ones. But such a change in habit 
does not come about by avoiding the practis of the new 
one, but by resolutely applying it on every occasion as a 
matter of self-conquest. : 


By the rule adopted in 1914 any contributor to the 
‘‘Teacher’’ can hav his own spelling followed in the 
printed of his article, but no new spellings are to be 
adopted in the journal as expressiv of the sentiment of 
the Association. Is this the attitude of a majority of 
our members today? It is impossible to believe that the 
teachers of our great State are so lukewarm in regard to 
this important movement. It seems as if they must wish 
to hav the public kno that as a body they are in favor of 
it. They understand the psychology of our habits and 
the necessity, if we would improve them, of practis and 
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persistence in breaking away from the old and in train- 
ing ourselves to acquire the new. 

The rule now in foree says in effect that the teachers 
of Illinois as an organization are not interested in this 
eause or willing to undergo that self-training in new 
eye-habits which we adults must inevitably put ourselves 
thru if any valuable change whatever is to come about 
in our present spelling. 

Is this our feeling on this question? Is that state- 
ment satisfactory to us? To many it certainly is not. 
Would it not be acceptable to all of us to get an idea of 
where we stand as a profession on the adoption of a few 
simplified spellings in the ‘‘Teacher,’’ and also as to 
whether it would not be to our advantage professionally 
as wel as to the cause if we should undertake, after the 
war is over, of course, to finance a State campain to pro- 
mote the movement? 


Undoutedly some wil deride both propositions. Let 
them do so. On my own responsibility I venture to so- 
licit replies to both questions. We wil see what comes. 
No harm ean come in any event. It is hoped that the 
number of those who are sufficiently interested one way 
or the other to make reply, wil be large enuf to giv an 
idea of what may be expected should the matter of 
amended spellings in the ‘‘Teacher’’ be brot before our 
meetings this fall. To be of servis in that connection 
ansers must come in promptly. If returns prove of valu 
either way an announcement, with the editor’s permis- 
sion, may be expected in the October ‘‘Teacher.”’ 

Since 1898 the N. E. A. has regularly used the 
‘‘twelve’’ words referd to above and now wel known, 
in its annual volum of Proceedings and all other print- 
ing. At the New York meeting in 1916 is voted by a 
large majority to increase the number somewhat-by using 
t instead of ed at the end of preterits in ed sounded as f, 
as in establisht, publisht, shipt, kist, ete. (See N. E. A. 
Bulletin for 1916, p. 54.) 


THE PROPOSITIONS 


You are respectfully askt to cut out this ballot, indi- 
cate your vote in the proper square, on each proposition, 
and mail it promptly to A. W. Evans, Vice-President 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 5468 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Mr. Evans consents.) 

1. If you are present at your Division meeting of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association this fall or at the 
annual meeting next December, can your cooperation 
and vote be counted on in support of proper and neces- 
sary measures to secure the immediate adoption in the 
‘‘Tllinois Teacher’’ of the simplified spellings now used 
in the official printing of the N. E. A.? 


ves| | NO [ ] 


2. After the war is over, if an effort is made to raise, 
by voluntary contributions, say, $5,000 for a year’s 
simpler spelling campain in our State under the direc- 
tion of a Committee appointed for the purpose by our 
State Association can you be counted on to contribute to 
the fund according to your ability and judgment at the 


time? 
yes[_] no [ | 


Signature ... ...cccccccccccccescccencs 


Date ois sa. Pabiow’ 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


This is a comparison of the main items of receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association for the 
last three years. A few items are included for this year, but 
of course a complete report cannot yet be made for 1918. 





RECEIPTS 

Division 1915 1916 1917 1918 
SRE Gs on sis vusesScood $ 888.50 $ 732.50 $ 957.00 $ 779.00 
R. » o abawas'oena 671.50 617.50 489.00 1005.00 
D2 CC atuad dos bea 758.50 810.00 780.00 
A ae 656.00 540.00 801.50 
Northwestern ......... 688.50 607.00 626.00 
Northeastern . 1062.50 1070.00 928.50 
Southwestern ......... 1193.50 1086.50 976.00 
East Central... ....... 617.00 650.00 624.00 
Illinois Valley... ...... 712.00 811.50 
Sera 1027.00 920.50 848.00 
State Meeting... ...... 571.25 654.50 658.00 

a $6940.75 $8507.50 $8610.00 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Item 1915 1916 1917 1918 


Expense of State Meeting..$ 597.82 $ 859.30 $1307.63 $ 
Salary and Expense of Secy. 3175.00 2500.00 2750.00 1500.00 
Expense of Officers and Com. 249.80 295.32 380.46 





eS Serre ae 200.00 200.00 100.00 
Publishing Illinois Teacher. 1744.33 2993.03 3573.75 1141.65 
Legislative Committee ..... 359.91 182.61 
Printing Official Receipts.. 33.48 68.81 70.38 70.90 
Printing ‘‘Bulletin’’ ...... 199.23 
STS 4 a ncntnnnssceccd $6360.34 $6916.46 $8564.06 
Refund to Division Treas- 
WROTE csc cccswccccccer 263.00 323.00 299.50 
CHARLES McINTOSH, 
Treasurer. 


COST OF THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
Volume VI, September, 1917 to June, 1918 








Month Copies @ Amount Cr.for Bal. Paid 
Adver- forlI.T. 

tising 
September ... ......16,050 2%ec $ 401.25 $ 21.00 $ 380.25 
October ... ..:.....15,950 2%e 398.75 .40.00 358.75 
November... ......15,850 2c 396.25 30.00 366.25 
December ... ......16,150 2%e 403.75 32.50 371.25 
January ...........16,288 2%c 407.20 30.00 377.20 
February ... .......16,258 2%e 406.45 13.00 393.45 
BEROOR 6. oo ccdcciees 16,240 2%e 406.00 35.00 371.00 
ey eer 16,184 2%e 404.60 40.00 364.60 
Se Pr ere 16,944 2%e 423.60 45.00 378.60 
ME a abicvawewle ee 16,772 2%e 419.30 40.00 379.30 
Totals ... ......162,686 $4067.15 $326.50 $3740.65 


OPERATION OF ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ PENSION LAWS 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund 
Law went into effect July 1, 1915. 

After being in operation a fraction over three years, the 
following is a statement of the financial condition: 


Balance on hand August 1, 1918........ $140,880.41 
Investments (Real Estate Loans)...... $254,650.00 
Investments (Liberty Bonds).......... 50,000.00 
Tobal Tavestments ; ... .csccccccsce $304,650.00 
Amount in hands of Auditor not yet 
turned over to the Fund............. 151,463.46 
SOE BRD 2 ko occas dnceceescate $596,993.87 


The following statement shows the operation of the Pension 
Law. 
Total number of teachers who have elected to come 

emier She Ponmiet® LOW os ic00sccsencwcescvesscees 2260 
Total number of teachers retiring from service under 

NO BE son oie kb 54. cadence obese sséous 755 
Number retiring under full annuity................+% 683 
Number retiring under disability..................++. 72 


Total... see ewbe 0s beSnb eee nUeesheese scteeeee 7 
EE so. Siuade SescanedscGesenas obee~wuseede 17 





Number receiving annuities July 1, 1918.............. 
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The following table shows the number of retirements each 
quarter: 


For the quarter ending Full Annuity Disability 
Dec. 31, 1915...... ph Jeeta Kean’ 46 2 
Mar. 81, 1016... ...cccccccccccee 53 4 
Jame 81, 1916 ... . ...cccscccccess 199 14 
Mat. BE, BORG 6.05 ac sicccccccceess 34 3 
BR, GE, BORG. 05. cccccsveccscvecs 22 3 
Bee, Bh, WF . 2. cecccvccesoscsos 42 7 
PD le ED (6d 6 Vebevesceduss 127 3 
Sept. B31, 1917... ..cccccccccccces 34 15 
Dee. 31, 1917... «2.000. Kivtenhen 19 3 
Mar. 81, 1018 2... cscccccesccvece 12 6 
Dune Bl, TOR . 2. cvdcccsccsecces 95 12 
Botal . cc ccvvccctececccvccces 683 72 


The average age of all those who have retired and are re- 
ceiving full annuities is 58 plus years. 

The Illinois State Institutions’ Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund Law went into effect July 1, 1917, and has been 
in operation a fraction over one year. 

The following is a financial statement: 


Balance on hand August 1, 1918...........eeeeeeeees $ 5163.67 
Amount in hands of Auditor not yet turned over to the 
a Serre ete tee ee 6147.82 
NE ox wee iekndsateannkarc¥he ces tannaceere $11311.49 
Total available cash on hand and with the Auditor 
August 1, 1918 (Both Funds)..............+++- $303,655.36 


The following is a statement of the operation of the Insti- 
tutions’ Law: 
Total number of teachers electing to come under the Law... 46 
Total number of teachers receiving annuities.............. 10 
R,. 0. CLARIDA, 
Secretary. 


ILLINOIS PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Reorganized under the direction of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


U. J. HOFFMAN, President, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Ex-Officio, Springfield. 

MARY MOORE EYMAN, Treasurer, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Decatur. 

C, M. BARDWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Aurora. 

W. R. FOSTER, County Superintendent of Schools, Ottawa. 

CYRUS GROVE, County Superintendent of Schools, Freeport. 

GILBERT RANDLE, Superintendent of Schools, Danville. 

W. S. BOOTH, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. 

D. F. NICKOLS, Secretary-Manager, Lincoln. 


COURSE OF READING—1918-1919 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 











No. 
1. Snubby Nose and Tippy Toes.......... Smith $0.40 
2. The Teenie Weonies.............¢ .. .Donahey 45 
Be ES UE vc nda cn ccedeeans ce snens Perkins 44 
4. Going to School in Animal Land....... Cowles 45 
THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES $ 1.74 
_5. Strange Story of Mr. Dog and Mr. Bear...... 
EE re ee ey Blodgett $0.80 
6. *American History for Little Folks.......... 
I. SP a Blaisdell and Ball 50 
%. “Merry Anis Tales... cccccsecescss Brigham 50 
8. *Letters of Polly the Pioneer........... Nida 50 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES $ 2.30 
Je) ge eee Yard $0.75 
10. Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill.......... Burton 95 
Be NO NED ova cccdwccesccens Canfield 95 
ee Peer Wallace 85 
$ 3.50 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
13. *Bugle Calls of Liberty Southworth and Paine $0.60 


14, Ghevidam’e Twime 22. .cccccvcccceseese Hamp 85 
15. A Lincoln Conscript...............+- Greene 95 
16. Greommere Girls ........ccccccceces Forrester 95 
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ADVANCED GRADES 








17. Anne’s House of Dreams........ Montgomery $1.05 
18. A Blue Bonnet Debutante.......... Richards 1.05 
20. -"Abranem Témesle ..... 2 ckccce ccs Whitlock 75 
eS OE a. ass o> 95 0 Sia So na wks on Hunting 95 
$ 35.80 
*Informational books. 
EE ita S a ain bed oad ema ad VO ae $14.69 
8 rer rr pee ee 14.50 


Note: The publisher’s price for this set of books is $18.59. 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 


Every school room having pupils from the fourth grade up 
should have a set of reference books. No other means at hand 
can be made so useful to the pupil in learning, or to the teacher 
in instructing. The best encyclopedia for schools to buy is one 
written for children and school use. The articles are so selected 
and written that children will be interested and will be able to 
understand. 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle is prepared to supply the follow- 
ing We advise that you get the higher priced ones if you can 

0 80: 
The World Book (ten volumes)................-eeee0ee: $32.50 
The Standard Reference Work (six volumes).............. 20.00 
Champlin ’s Encyclopedia of Common Things (one volume).. 3.00 
Champlin’s Encyclopedia of Persons and Places(one volume) 3.00 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


It is now generally recognized that reading can not be suc- 
cessfully taught with the use of one reader only. A first reader 
class should read during the first year of school at least three 
books—two besides the adopted text. The second reader class 
should read three books besides the adopted second reader. The 
third reader class should read at least two books in addition to the 
adopted third reader. 

The Pupils’ Reading Circle is prepared to supply any of the 
books of its list for supplementary readers. 

Besides these it can supply any numbers of the series known 
as ‘‘The Instructor School Library.’’ These are in pamphlet 
form, bound either in flexible cloth or paper: Cloth binding, 10¢; 
the same in paper, 5e. A complete, well selected set, 100 volumes, 
can be secured for $5.00 or $10.00. 


HOLD-OVER LIST 


We also keep in stock a list of three hundred or more of the 
best books adopted by the Pupils’ Reading Circle from 1894 to 
1918, inclusive, which are still furnished at reduced prices. This 
is a splendid list from which selections may be made for school, 
home and public libraries. The books are listed as informational 
and literary, and are classified by grades, such as first and second 
grades, third and fourth, etc., in our new prospectus. Write the 
Manager for a copy in case further information is wanted. 

Books will be sent prepaid to any point in the State upon 
receipt of the above prices on application to 

D. F. NICKOLS, Manager, 
Lincoln, Illinois. 


ew Books | 


‘*May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 


























LyMAN P. PowELL AND GERTRUDE W. PowELL: The 
Spirit of Democracy. 1918. Chicago. Rand, Me- 
Nally and Company. Cloth. Illustrated, Pp. XVI, 
272. 


**God send a prophet tongued with flame.’’ 
Harold T. Pulsifer. 


‘*We want thought; we want intelligence—a new birth of 
the sentiment of unity in the nation.’’ 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


‘*The world must be made safe for democracy. Its peace 
must be planted upon the tested foundations of political liberty.’’ 
Woodrow Wilson. 
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1918} 


Last lines of :— 
Lille, Laon, and St. Dié! 


Fight for a free humanity, 

Fight for the thing that ought to be, 
And our great debt to France repay 
At Lille and Laon and St. Dié! 


THE 






John H. Finley. 


It is fortunate for America that that which is great in 
literature—fine in sentiment, effective in expression, and 
beautiful in form and spirit—is at once made available 
for use in her public schools. The Powells have made a 
selection from the virile poems and extracts from the 
great addresses which these stirring times of high en- 
deavor and of supreme sacrifice have called forth which 
is admirably fitted to school purposes. There are 120 
selections given and thirty-two portraits of authors and 
national leaders. More poems have been written since 
the war began which promise to live in literature than 
in any other period so brief; and speakers everywhere; 
almost, have risen to the dignity of our great purpose 
and high endeavor in this war. 

I would especially commend the range of feeling and 
the variety of literary style represented in these selec- 
tions. All the various considerations involved are rep- 
resented. Teachers will find prose and verse suited to 
different occasions for the use of literature, all of which 
will make the children more loyal and intelligent pa- 
triots. 

G. A. B. 


EmMa MILLER Bo.tentus: Everyday English Composi- 
tion. 1917. New York. American Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. XV, 340. 


**T just can’t say ‘yes’, Mamma.’’ When my little 
grandson, two years and two months old, made this 
statement, we were startled, for he meant that as a gen- 
eral proposition he couldn’t say the word which would 
bind him to accept new conditions proposed to him. He 
ean say ‘‘no’’ fast enough but he does not have to think 
before saying no. That word comes as the instinctive 
effort to negate outside interference with his present ac- 
tions. But to say ‘‘yes’’! that word calls for looking 
ahead and agreeing to something which does not follow 
from his present interests. He has just realized in his 
‘*ves’’ the power of language to control and change his 
line of action. There will come a time when he may 
realize in sorrow that he couldn’t say ‘‘no’’ and was too 
ready to say ‘‘yes’’ to temptation, but that is a later 
step which follows greater knowledge of life. The in- 
stinctive negative is protective of individuality, the con- 
scious negative—that which answers back to the ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting No’’ of Thomas Carlyle—is an attained conquest 
over lower nature distinguishing the truly civilized per- 
son. The conscious negative claims freedom from fear 
of the power of evil. A still later step is the power to 
meet the ‘‘ Everlasting Yea’’ and to ‘‘ Love not pleasure ; 
love God.”’ 

Yes, everyday English composition is as important 
for the spiritual life of children as is everyday sanitation 
for their physical health. Its importance begins with 
the two year olds. All of which means, as I understand 
it, that English—the power to use language—is too es- 
sential a part of the development of human society to be 
taught as mere form. It is not simply a nice accomplish- 
ment to use correct forms of speech. As the child enters 
into the life about him and constructs a place in it for 
himself he requires the fine art of expression that he may 
meet with fullness and satisfaction the demands of life. 
He discovers the needed forms of language as he dis- 
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covers the possibilities of life and, in the main, he but 
rediscovers the forms the race has found necessary. Only 
to a limited extent can the forms, if learned in advance 
of actual needs by drill processes or by unthinking imi- 
tation as habits, become the means of spiritual under- 
standing. This statement will not be misunderstood, I 
hope. I believe that the study of language, even when 
limited largely to the study of grammatical forms, can 
be so conducted as to awaken insights of the meaning of 
life, and the skill and knowledge gained can become a 
means at hand for understanding oneself when growth 
and experience call for that self-knowledge. The power 
to use formal language study is perhaps more a power in 
the teacher than in the subject, but it is not altogether in 
the teacher. 


Emma Miller Bolenius quotes from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, on the title page of her book, these words: 
‘*The first duty of man is to speak; that is his chief bus- 
iness in this world.’’ And yet she taught English in a 
commercial and manual training high school to pupils 
who probably felt that their first duties would be com- 
mercial or mechanical skills in the use of technical 
knowledge. As cogs in the machinery of society such 
duties have first place, but prior to that relation stands 
the person himself, and it is well that the teacher of 
English in such a school felt that ‘‘ The first duty of man 
is to speak.’’ To only a few wise critics and thinkers 
is speech the main public duty. To most people the duty 
to speak may be called rather a personal duty. It is the 
duty to attain a clear understanding of one’s own self 
and to make one’s self understood and to understand 
others that human welfare and fellowship may be at- 
tained in personal relations. 

Everyday English Composition presents a construc- 
tive rather than an analytical method of nourishing the 
power of pupils to think and of improving their speech 
and writing. It is a laboratory guide in which the 
speech needs of the shop, club, debating room, and news- 
paper office furnish the elements of practice. As much 
attention is given to oral composition as to written. It 
requires individual attention by the teacher to the pro- 
gress of each pupil. In fact, the text is very largely a 
manual of assignments and of suggestions and explana- 
tions; and it leaves the teacher and pupils free to work 
out the best individual methods of instruction and of 
study. 

There are three chapters in part one devoted to tools 
of language and four chapters in part two devoted to 
practical composition. The distinction between study of 
form and of practical composition in these two parts of 
the book is not followed at all closely. The tools of lan- 
guage are named as words, sentences, and paragraphs. 
The study of these forms as tools is only begun in part 
one, and the method of study even in this part is that of 
practical composition. Good form in writing and in 
speaking is the subject of chapter one. The pupils are 
to write friendly letters, business letters, bills, receipts, 
ete., and are to talk formally to the class, carry on con- 
versations, and organize an English Club for discussions, 
ete. Good forms in the doing of all of these things are 
suggested. These include spelling, abbreviations, use of 
capitals, pronunciation, poise, speaking voice, ete. 

How to get ideas is the organizing title of chapter 
two. The use of words, study of synonyms, word forma- 
tion and simple grammatical facts of nouns and pro- 
nouns are the first topics. Then the organization of 
ideas is taken up—outlines, their value and how to make 
them, sub-points, value of brevity and use of outlines as 
aids in thinking, writing, and holding to the subject. 
The chapter closes with a study of various sources of 





value of criticism. 


The last chapter in part one is concerned with the 
ways to express ideas—how to increase power and tone; 
the scale of treatment; selection of effective words and 
sentences and the organization of paragraphs. 
requires a study of verbs, structure of sentences, etc. 

In part two there are chapters on how to tell a story; 
how to make word pictures; how to explain; how to con- 
Reporting and the school paper; plays and 
pageants; and a summary of analysis complete the book. 


vinee, ete. 
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ideas in observation, experience, reading, ete., and of the 






In these chapters a deeper insight of grammatical re- 


lations of words and of sentence structure is carefully 


This 





Fires of the Priestess of Vesta 








INTRODUCTORY 


These news notes are to have a new editor, 
or rather, editoress, since we seek always to 
be exact in our reporting. 

It is no longer possible to keep a ‘‘Cata- 
logue of the Ships.’’ That éffort was aban- 
doned long ago. We now have almost a 
bridge of ships coming and going, but never 
drawn up on the shores of Ilium for long. 
And then the new names of our new ships! 
Surely they must deter the U-boat captain 
from his nefarious work, since he must if 
he sinks a ship transcribe those strange 
symbols to report his success. We hope fail- 
ure to sink his prey may seem to him the 
lesser evil. 

‘*Penelope’s Weaving’’ is no longer to be 
unraveled nightly nor monthly. The suitors 
are gone we hope on the ‘‘work or fight’’ 
order. If Odysseus is too old for war, 
Telemachus is not and Penelope must knit 
by the firelight as well as by daylight. 

And now Hermes has gone to France. We 
hope for many good words from him in time 
but for the present his ‘‘ Flights’’ will be 
over enemy territory. 

But always the fires on the hearth in the 
home and on the altar of our national life 
must be kept burning. That these fires may 
be our fires and not those of a foreign mas- 
ter our soldiers struggle on to victory. The 
earliest and most sacred symbol of the union 
of families to form a state was the hearth 
fire kept burning on the altar of Vesta. 
Primitive Rome sounded first and always the 
note to ‘‘ keep the home fires burning.’’ 

And then the Priestess of Vesta, though 
thought of as a unity, was a multiple per- 
son represented by the six Vestal Virgins. 
So is the teacher embodied in some 500,000 
individuals in America, or over 30,000 in 
Illinois.. The priestess of these notes draws 
from all sources to help to bring greater 
unity among these many in their common 
duty to keep the light of wisdom and the 
fires of hospitality and fellowship glowing. 


GREETINGS 


What more fitting, in these days of Herme- 
settes, than that a wing feather of Hermes 
should be wafted to the altar of Vesta, there 
to be fashioned into a pen to record the 
doings of the members of our brotherhood 
and sisterhood. If it should come to pass 
that the vestal fingers should push that pen 
into descriptions of Junior Proms and wed- 
dings—but no!—surely vestal thoughts will 
never stray in the direction of weddings. 
You are safe, beloved brethren and sistern— 
these columns will chronicle only those hap- 
penings which mean progress or changes for 
the better; better teachers, better schools, 


better textbooxs, and perchance, better sal- 
aries. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 


At a meeting of the members of the state 
teachers’ pension board at Springfield _ re- 
cently, 102 teachers in the state were retired 
as annuitants. These instructors will draw 
$100 quarterly, $400 a year. A total of 750 
teachers are on the annuity list in the state. 
The total assets of the board on July were 
given as $421,254.80, and the balance in the 
treasury was $145,604. 


LECTURES AND SLIDES ILLUSTRAT- 
ING WAR ACTIVITIES 


A communication has been received from 
the Committee on Public Information at 
Washington, D. C., stating that a series of 
lectures illustrated with slides is being pre- 
pared by George F. Zook, Professor of Mod- 
ern European History, Pennsylvania State 
College. These lectures have to do with the 
various war activities of the United States 
up to the present time. The cantonments, 
airplanes, the navy, ship-building, the 
trenches and many other features of the war 
are described in an interesting and instruc- 
tive way. Each lecture is accompanied by 
from forty-five to sixty-five slides, which are 
sold at the nominal price of fifteen cents 
each, and will be available for use about 
October 1. Further information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Division of Civic 
and Educational Publications, Committee on 
Public Information, Washington, D. C. 


YOU AND PERSHING 


‘* What new victory has Pershing won to- 
day?’’ 

‘*Our boys have the Hun on the run. 
Wonder how many they captured today.’’ 

‘Nothing can stop our boys when they 
once get into the fighting.’’ 

This is the kind of talk we hear every day 
now, as the news of American victories over- 
seas fills all the newspapers. We can hardly 
wait for our paper to arrive to find out what 
General John J. Pershing and his boys have 
done. 

If finding out what Pershing is doing in 
France is the biggest thing in the world. to 
us, don’t you suppose that General Persh- 
ing is just as anxious to learn what you are 
doing over here? Don’t you think he would 
like to get a list of millions of Americans 
who are standing behind him with their 
money and their labor, instead of just talk- 
ing and cheering a little as they go about 
their business or their pleasures as usual? 


nurtured. Selections from the best modern writers are 
used to illustrate the constructive suggestions for writ- 
ing and speaking. Each chapter has a definite purpose 
in the use of everyday English. In the preface the au- 
thor claims that only ‘‘common matters of everyday 
speaking and writing’’ are used. The book is true to 
this claim in this day when common matters of everyday 
speaking and writing constantly touch the deepest and 
highest concerns of human life. 


G. A. B. 


Keep buying War Savings and Thrift 
Stamps. 


SEPTEMBER 12, DRAFT REGISTRA- 
TION DAY FOR 18 TO 45 AGES 


The report of Secretary Lane’s special 
committee on higher education and industry, 
just made public, wherein the Nation’s need 
for technically trained men is defined and a 
specific higher education program urged 1s 
yet important. 

The committee, which consisted of Fuller 
E. Callaway, a financier of LaGrange, Ga., 
Samuel M. Felton, director-general of mili- 
tary railways for the War Department, and 
President E. A. Alderman, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, seeks to show how essen- 
tial it is that the processes of higher educa- 
tion be maintained at the highest possible 
efficiency—especially those having to do with 
the future supply of men and women trained 
in scientific and technical subjects, includ- 
ing teachers in these fields. 


That it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of engineering knowledge and 
skill, in the broadest sense, is the judgment 
of Secretary Lane’s committee, not only di- 
rectly in the conduct of military operations, 
but indirectly in the essential war industries, 
including agriculture. 


The loss by our Allies of men of highly 
specialized training in the early stages of 
the war, and the difficulties in the way of 
recovery, leave this Nation in the position 
of trustee of the only remaining sources of 
supply. 

The War Department has already taken 
steps, through the establishment of the Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps, to utilize the 
higher educational institutions in training 
young men under 21. Secretary Lane’s com- 
mittee recommends that: 

** Young people having the requisite quali- 
fications should heed this urgent call of their 
country, and apply themselves diligently, en- 
thusiastically, and in increasing numbers to 
the task of preparing for the highest ser- 
vice of which they are capable. 

**Tnstitutions of higher education should 
adjust their courses, so far as possible, to 
immediate’ war needs and to the demands 
which must inevitably come with the estab- 
lishment of peace, and should develop es- 
pecially those scientific and practicable 
branches of study which are essential to the 
winning of the war, to the development of 
our industries and commerce, and to the ac- 
complishment of the tasks of the civic and 
political life of the Nation. 

‘*Educational institutions should use 
every effort to make the opportunities and 
privileges of training for public service ac- 
cessible to all suitably prepared men and 
women of college age. In the cases of many 
worthy young men and women this will re- 
quire some provision for assistance in meet- 
ing payments for tuition and laboratory fees 
and other necessary expenses of higher tech- 
nical training.’’ 
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SERVICE BEGINS IN THE HEART 


Our country needs more than 2,000,000 
new fighting men to break the back of the 
Hun. Joined with our present fighting 
foree, they will make an army of 5,000,000 
Americans who will beat autocracy to its 
knees in its den. 

Our country chose its first army from men 
21 to 31 years old. The nation will pick its 
new from 13,000,000 men, from 
those between 18 and 45 years (both inclu- 
sive) who have not already registered. 

The Government has set September 12 as 
the day on which these 13,000,000 men shall 
register for Selective Service. 

Every true American is at heart a volun- 
teer. He has said to himself, ‘‘When my 
country needs me, I am ready.’’ 

Selective Service says the word. It has 
done away with doubt in regard to the need 
of this man and that man. It has set ex- 
act standards, times, and conditions for ev- 
ery American to enter military service. 

American men have now but one military 
duty; readiness to answer as each is called 
to register for Selective Service. Military 
standards and regulations will then tell each 
when, where, and how he can be used. 

Therefore, patriotism—loyalty to duty— 
ealls upon all the 13,000,000 American men 
whose duty it is to register on September 12, 
to place their names on the Selective Ser- 
vice roll promptly and freely. 

The plans of the War Department require 
the entire 13,000,000 to register in a single 
day. America is driving for a quick, over- 
whelming of the Hun. The quicker the re- 
sponse, the more eager the answer, the 
quicker and greater the victory. 

The biggest thing in all the world for an 
American man 18 to 45 years (both inclu- 
sive), unless he has previously registered, is 
to register September 12. Don’t forget, 
don’t delay, don’t put it over for anything, 
small or big. 

Find out ahead of time where you are to 
register. Go prepared to answer with the 
vital facts about yourself. 

Register quickly by letting the registra- 
tion board do the questioning. 

That is your first step in fulfilling your 
duty to your country. Your Government will 
take care of the other steps. 

If you are 18 to 45 years of age (both in- 
elusive), unless previously registered, there 
is but one place for you on September 12, 
at your registration board. No matter what 
your business or family conditions, no mat- 
ter if you are lame or blind, you must ap- 
pear before your registration board and be 
registered. 

Plan to register. 
it early. 

Let your heart and conscience hurry you 
there. 

PATRIOTS WILL REGISTER, OTHERS 
MUST. 


See that you do and do 





JOHN D. SHOOP 


On August 9 John wv. Shoop, Superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Chicago, died of 
heart failure. He was at the Parke Hotel 
at Rockville, Ind. The night before he de- 
livered an address at the Chautauqua on the 
subject of ‘‘The Life Element in Educa- 
tion.’’ When stricken Friday morning he 
was sitting in the hotel lobby waiting to be 
taken to the county teachers’ institute to 
give another address. 

Mr. Shoop succeeded Ella Flagg Young 
as superintendent at Chicago in 1915. He 
served as assistant superintendent through 
all the years that Mrs. Young was superin- 
tendent. 

Typical of the best product of the old 
order wherein the school man was developed 
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in the service of teaching, Mr. Shoop won 
his way with the people by his heart-felt 
sympathy and care for the children. His 
work as principal! first of the McAllister and 
then of the Holden school, brought him im- 
mediate recognition by citizens as well as 
by his fellow teachers. The special feature 
of this work which appealed to prominent 
citizens was his success in holding boys in 
school and providing extension and evening 
classes for those at work. He made manual 
training a socializing and cultural educa- 
tion. The unfortunate political situation 
which obstructs public school advancement 
in Chicago has made the school superin- 
tendency there a burden rather than an op- 
portunity. Mr. Shoop was the victim o 
conditions he could not control, with his 
heart centered upon the welfare of the chil- 
dren he had to endure continual disappoint- 
ments and harassing conditions. It is no 
wonder that the heart of the man failed. 





MORTENSEN SUCCEEDS SHOOP 


Peter A. Mortensen is to succeed John D. 
Shoop as superintendent of Chicago schools. 
Mr. Mortensen was one of the four assistant 
superintendents. He has been in the Chi- 
eago school system for twenty years and was 
for nine years superintendent of the Par- 
ental School. The people recognize the value 
of the training in service with children which 
Mr. Mortensen has. Such training of the 
heart and direct experience of school life is 
after all, the only certain foundation for 
administrative science. 


Chicago Heights: Floyd Goodier was 
elected superintendent of schools at Chicago 
Heights last spring. He is one of the grow- 
ing school men who has advanced rapidly in 
his profession. He comes from normal school 
work, where he was principal of the train- 
ing school. He served for several years as 
principal of the township high school at 
Savanna. 


Bloomington: Some fifteen new teachers 
have been employed for the high school. 
This is more than half of the corps, and in- 
eludes a new principal. William Wallis re- 
signed to enter Y. M. C. A. war work in 
France. Warren A. Goodier takes his place 
as principal. Mr. Goodier taught in this 
high school for four years from 1908 to 
1912, Since then he has taught in New York 
state and came now from the superin- 
tendency of schools at Mexico, N. Y. E. 8. 
Kern resigned to enter war service and Miss 
Velma LaBreck will teach agriculture. Miss 
LaBreck comes from Madison, Iowa, and 1s 
a graduate of Chicago University, where she 
specialized in biology. Her agricultural 
training was continued at Ames, Iowa. 
Other new teachers are Harriet Wilcox, 
mathematics; Gladys Metsger, domestic art ; 
Grace Blizzard, physical culture and physi- 
ology to the girls; Ruth Badger, English; 
Esther Engie, physical sciences; C. B. Ly- 
ons, history; Linden Wood, mechanical 
drawing and shop work; and Grace Green, 
mathematics. Several places are not yet 
filled. No one is secured to teach typewrit- 
ing. Miss Sylvia Dolan goes to the Uni- 
versity of California. 


SULLIVAN BOARD NAMES MRS. 
ROUGHTON 


The board of supervisors of Sullivan have 
named Mrs. Dan D. Roughton to fill the un- 
‘expired term as county superintendent of 
schools succeeding her husband, who has re- 
signed. For the past year Mrs. Roughton 
has acted as assistant in the office during 
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greater part of the time, and for the past 


the 
few months has been almost completely in 
charge of the work. She has shown herself 
capable of discharging the duties in a cred- 
itable manner, and the board of supervisors 
rightly felt that Mrs. Roughton was the 
logical choice for the unexpired term. 





NEW KINDERGARTEN FOR DIXON 


In response to a large number of requests 
from patrons of the on schools, it has 
been decided to introduce a kindergarten 
department in the south side schools for the 
coming year. The kindergarten school year 
will be limited to six months, three in the 
fall and three in the spring, which plan will 
eliminate the three cold months of the year. 
This department will be in charge of Miss 
Amy Petersberger, with the help of an as- 
sistant. Miss Petersberger has had a num- 
ber ig years of experience in kindergarten 
wor 


TEACHERS WANTED 
MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of positions are to be filled at from $1100 
to$1800; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. T225, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


$100 TO $150 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AT THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Educational Research, under the direction 
of B. R. Buckingham, is made a department 
of the new College of Education planned at 
the Illinois State University. The purpose 
of this department is to discover the means, 
test the methods, and make known the ways 
by which schools may be made more effective. 
Its first task will be to collect and make 
available the facts of successful school ex- 
perience. 

A center or clearing house of child ac- 
counting is the first requisite for helpfulness 
to those seeking to teach and to direct the 
schools more effectively. In this accounting 
the department will investigate the needs of 
varying childhood—the exceptionally bright, 
and how to detect them and teach them ; the 
subnormal and what to do for them; and al- 
ways it will seek tests and checks and meth- 
ods of getting a greater education, more 
definitely understood, and its steps deter- 
mined from the widest experience in teach- 
ing the main body of normal children. 

Among the topics involved in this ac- 
counting are: (1) Attendance and non- 
attendance; (2) withdrawal from school and 
its causes; (3) promotions and non-promo- 
tions; (4) sizes of classes and the effect; 
(5) physical conditions, census data, etc. 

The grouping of grades to meet changes 
of method or of social attitude required for 
children as they advance in years; differen- 
tiated and auxiliary activities needed to fit 
schooling with life in the community; exten- 
sion activities and outside educational pro- 
visions and cooperations; cost accounting 
and systems of records; the course of study 
and its adjustment to needed changes; the 
selection and advancement of teachers in 
their profession; comparisons of various 
types of class instruction; these are all prob- 
lems needing a directing center for study 
and investigation; for measuring results by 
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standard tests and scales where possible; 
and for the adjustment of opinions due to 
various experiences. 

In carrying on work of this kind the de- 
partment and the faculty of the college of 
education will cooperate with schools 
throughout the state. Surveys will be made 
or consulted about on request, bulletins pub- 
lished and comparative records and statistics 
given wherever possible. The bureau is par- 
ticularly interested in serving country 
schools and will welcome a chance to co- 
operate with county superintendents in all 
possible ways. 

President James is ready and anxious to 
make the College of Education of the State 
University of the greatest and most direct 
service to education in the state. He an- 
nounces upon another page many special 
courses given at the University at this time 
for young men preparing for the most im- 
mediate and greatest trained service for the 
nation they can render. B. R. Buckingham 
has been in charge of state wide research 
studies for Wisconsin and comes to Illinois 
full of energy and enthusiasm for this work. 
He is one of the most able in personal abil- 
ity and in training and purpose to be found 
in his field. He will be heartily welcomed 
by all teachers in Illinois. 


Camden: Thurman Crook, who for the 
past two years has taught the eighth grade 
and manual training in the Camden schools, 
has been appointed supervisor of manual 
training in the Plymouth schools, at a ma- 
terial advance in salary. 

Clinton: Floyd Lee has been engaged as 
instructor in manual arts, dean of the boys, 
and athletic coach in the High School. Mr. 
Lee is a graduate of the James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, and takes the place of Carl 
Richards, who resigned recently to enlist in 
the service. 

Decatur: Miss Ione Canine of Normal 
has accepted a position to teach in the 
grades. 

Pekin: Robert C. Smitk has been re- 
employed as head of the Pekin city schools, 
at a salary of $2400 per annum. For the 
sixth grade in the Washington school Mary 
Henderson of Bloomington was employed at 
a salary of $700. 


Peoria: Miss Annette Fulford, domestic 
teacher at the Peoria High School, took 
charge of the community war kitchen during 
the absence of Miss Shopbell. 


Athens: The corps of teachers for the 
Athens grade school is as follows: Principal, 
Miss Helen Buckman of Petersburg; sev- 
enth, Miss Saylor of Canton; sixth, Miss 
Helen Jones of Athens; fifth, Miss Ina Can- 
trall of Athens; fourth, Miss Rexroat of Ma- 
comb; third, Miss Helen Watson of Peters- 
burg; second, Mrs. Kate Burkett of Athens; 
first, Miss Kate Lee Carver of Petersburg. 

Peru: Miss Amy Bolt, who has taught in 
the public schools ot Princeton for several 
years, has accepted a position in one of the 
Peru schools. 

Rushville: C. A. Collins, who has been at 
the head of the commercial department of 
the Rushville High School, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Oblong, at an 
increased salary. His place will be filled by 
Miss Ureck, of Galesburg, who has taught 
in a business college in that city for the past 
seven years, and is well recommended. 

Miss Helen Munson has been elected high 
school principal, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Floyd H. Deen. 

Springfield: F.O, Edwards has resigned 


his position as supervisor of industrial arts 
in the Springfield schools. M. F, Kavanaugh 
has been appointed to sueceed Mr. Edwards. 

Miss Ruth VanDeventer will continue as 
garden supervisor for the next year. 





On August 17 Lawrence Hurst and Miss 
Mabel L. Doake were married in Springfield. 
Mrs. Hurst was head of the art department 
of Lincoln school last year. For the past 
two years Mr. Hurst has been head of the 
social science department of the Springfield 
high school. He has accepted a position as 
teacher in the high school at Covington, Ky., 
where the couple will make their home. 

Rollo E. Mosher will have charge of the 
department of European history in the 
Springfield high school, and will do some 


teaching in argumentation, and debate. Mr. - 


Mosher has been principal of the South 
Whitley schools for the past two years, and 
during the vacation period proved himself 
an excellent newspaper man as city editor 
of the Columbia City Commercial-Mail. 

Tonica: Fred Marshall has been engaged 
as principal of the schools at Tonica, in 
LaSalle county, at a salary of $1400. Last 
year he was principal of the schools at New 
Boston, at a salary of $1000 a year. 

Ottawa: Numerous resignations have been 
received from teachers, most of whom have 
entered the government service. Those who 
have resigned are Mrs. Bertha Brockway, 
who has accepted a position at Billings, 
Mont.; Miss May Downey and Miss Made- 
line Harden, who are employed at the pen- 
sion bureau in Washington, D. C.; Miss Ruth 
Jencks, who is in the War Department at 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Louise Ruff, 
who is taking a course in nursing at Camp 
Grant, Rockford; Mrs. George Moulton, 
now at Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Julien Hess, 
Miss Helen Scherer, Miss Millicent Hall, 
Miss Elizabeth Pickens, who is to teach in 
San Diego, Cal., and Miss Harriet Black. 
Miss Lucille Saunders, who has been teach- 
ing in Marseilles, has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Olive Barr, who has entered the gov- 
ernment service in Washington, and Miss 
Edna Barry takes the place of Miss Louise 
Ruff. 


THE PRESIDENT ON MOB SPIRIT 


**T have called upon the nation to put its 
great energy into this war and it has re- 
sponded—responded with a spirit and a 
genius for action that has thrilled the world. 
I now call upon it, upon its men and women 
everywhere, to see to it that its laws are 
kept inviolate, its fame untarnished. * * * 

**T can never accept any man as a cham- 
pion of liberty either for ourselves or for the 
world who does not reverence and obey the 
laws of our own beloved land, whose laws 
we ourselves have made. He has adopted 
the standards of the enemies of his country, 
whom he affects to despise.’’ 

—President Wilson. 


THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


By Dr. Epwarp W. Stirt, Districr Supt. 
or ScHooLts, New York City 


‘*Father,’’ asked a bright faced lad of 
twelve who was in the sixth grade of a gram- 
mar school, ‘‘will you please let me select 
my birthday present this year?’’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ replied the discreet father, 
‘*it depends upon what you want. You know 
these are wartimes, and the last Liberty 
bonds we bought have reduced our savings. 
What have you in mind?’’ 

‘* Well, father,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘we are 
having great fun in school these days dur- 
ing the study period. Once a week our 
teacher lets us play games with the diction- 
ary, but we only have one book for each 
row, as the principal ordered only six books 
for our whole class. A lot of us are going 
to ask for dictionaries for birthday presents 
so we can all play the games at once.’? 
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‘*T think, Frank, your plan is a good one, 
and mother and I will gladly give you a fine 
dictionary. I will also speak to a member of 
the Board of Education and try to see if 
additional copies of the dictionary cannot 
be secured for your class. You could then 
use your own book at home. By the way, 
Frank,’’ continued his father, ‘‘does your 
class have an unabridged dictionary, so as 
to settle doubtful matters which are not 
taken up in the small dictionary?’’ 

‘*No, father,’’ replied the boy, ‘‘ except 
in the graduating class. They have one, and 
the principal has another in his office.’’ 

The father replied, and this time with 
considerable emphasis, ‘‘At the next meet- 
ing of our Parents’ Association, I will in- 
troduce a resolution to recommend one large 
dictionary for each class above the sixth 
year.’’ 


SCHOOLS ON GOVERNMENT WAR 
RESERVATIONS 


The Ordnance Department under its divi- 
sion of Industrial Service Section, is estab- 
lishing elementary schools on its reserva- 
tions, where the local authorities are not 
able to take care of the school population on 
the reservations. The locations, approxi- 
mate number of children, and approximate 
number of teachers required, are as follows: 


Location School Population Teachers 
Amatol, N. J........ Gis cei edadnas 14 
Beleoville, N. J...... BRC +s ap kpawes ad 9 
| Se eee eee 3 
Delaware City, Del... 350............. 13 
Tallytown, Pa. ...... ee oe 2 
Seven Pines, Va..... eee 16 
Penniman, Va. ...... Tee 19 
oo a errr 71 
Pe ED, noc is wae ea wewes 125 
yo rere rere 14 
PURO, Ges. «0c BOO, cocccicceccs 62 
Little Rock, Ark..... ae 2 
Sheffield, Ala. ....... ae 2 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. ..2200............. 62 


Schools for the colored children, as well as 
the white, will be established in Charleston, 
Nashville, Sheffield, and any other places 
needed. 

The school term will be nine or ten months. 


SALARIES 


Class teachers having the required train- 
ing and experience, will be paid at a mini- 
mum rate of $80 per month; the maximum 
will depend upon the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions and the local conditions. Teaching 
principals, with nine or less assistants, will 
be paid at a minimum rate of $100, maxi- 
mum $145. Supervisors, principals and 
superintendents, with ten or more assistants, 
will be paid at a minimum rate of $150 per 
month, maximum will depend upon the ap- 
plicant’s qualifications and the local condi- 
tions. Supervisors, principals and superin- 
tendents may be required to render service 
throughout the entire year, on full salary 
with Civil Service vacation privileges. 

Application blanks, or additional informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing Mr. F. C. 
Butler, Ordnance Department, care of In- 
dustrial Service Section, Ordnance Building, 
Group B., 3-116, 6th and B. Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, New York 

and Chicago. 

Riverside Literature Series. 
Peace, and Justice, pp. 128. Cloth. 

The Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary School. By Gilbert H. Trafton, 
Instructor in Science at the State Normal 
School, Mankato, Minn., pp. 293. Cloth. 
Price, $1.30 net. 
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